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Our Convention Issue 


HN Suisse: Otu Leth au. — 
Z| LETIN is devoted al- 
Most» ehtircly tos. 
CHronicle= ollie aare 
M-°E.E. Convention. 
This was by long 
odds the most successful convention 
the =Association® has | yers™ eles 
antes. theotucial Organs ol aie 
A.M.E.E., it becomes our manifest 
duty to shelve other matters tem- 
porarily, and give our readers the 
best possible account of the subjects 
discussed and the conclusions arrived 
at. 


Of course, no account of a conven- 
tion faithfully reproduce the 
convention spirit which prevails at 
patherings*o this:sort,’ Sle is*this:in- 
formal spirit, this meeting together 
and discussing matters in public, 
which is so particularly helpful to 


can 


everyone alike. There is an old 
saying that [wo heads are better 
than one.’ This as acknowledged to 
be true by all, and at the convention 
we have, once a year, the advantage 
of a multitude of minds focussed on 
problems. which are of the greatest 
possible interest to all. 


A feature which contributed a 
great deal to the success of the con- 
vention was the attendance of a 
eoodly number of commercial mem- 
bers and the exhibits of material and 
appliances. The manufacturers 
made a splendid showing of their 
different goods, and are to be com- 
plimented upon their foresight in 
taking advantage of this splendid 
opportunity of showing their ap- 
pliances to a select and appreciative 
audience. 
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Minutes of the Convention 


June 19—Afternoon Session. : 


The meeting was called to order at 
310 clock,*the. President Mri O74 
Scott, Belleville, being in the chair. 


IMIOVCCd = a1 Ve vv Gee een beat lalic xg. 
Oshawa, and seconded by Mr. H. O. 
Fisk, Peterboro. 


“That the minutes of the last Con- 
vention of the Association be taken 
asereacde «Carried: 


The minutes of the last meeting of 
the Executive Committee were read 
and adopted. 


The Vice-President taking the 
chair, the President presented his 
opening address, which was heartily 
received. 

The President having re-taken the 
chair, the Secretary read his report. 


Moved? byeMrsPs Be ates St. 
Catharines, and seconded by Mr. E. 
I. Sifton,;- Hamilton: 


exRinatethe oecretary sareport «he 
adopted, and that those applying for 
Commercial and Associate Member- 
ship in this Association be elected.” 
Carried. 

The Treasurer, Mr. 
Collum, read his report. 

Moved by Mr. E. H. Caughell’ 
St. Thomas, and seconded by Mr. 
neo alenelpsmoatnia: 

SiPhacy them ureasuersetcooneape 
adopted. Carried. 

Proposed revisions of the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws were taken up. 

Moved by Mr. M. J. McHenry, 
Walkerville, and seconded by Mr. 
A. T. Hicks, Oshawa: 

‘That the amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-laws as passed by 
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the Executive Committee be 
adopted.” 

Mr. Yates spoke, calling attention 
to the proposed change in the name 
of the Association by substituting 
the word ‘:Utilities- =for the word 
Engineers,’ and outlined the 
reasons for making the hange. 

Mr. Sifton did not think it advis- 
able to adopt the suggested change 
in regard to elections, believing this 
should be given more time for con- 
sideration. 

Amendment, moved by Mr. E. I. 
Sifton, Hamilton, and seconded by 
Miers Bw rates ots Catharines: 

‘That the suggested amendments 
to the Constitution and By-laws be 
adopted excepting clauses 8 (a), (b), 
(c), (d), and (e), which shall be left 
over for decision until the next regu-~ 
lar meeting.’ Carried. 

According to this amendment 
various.clauses were changed to read 
as follows. 


Association of Municipal Electrical 
Utilities of Ontario. 


Constitution. 

This organization shall be known 
as the Association of Municipal Elec- 
trical Utilities (of Ontario). 
By-Laws. 

1.. Membership. 

(c) A class “A” delegate ; 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario. Utilities shall be en- 
titled to class “‘A”’ representation in 
accordance with the following 
schedule, based upon the number of 
electrical consumers at the end of the 
previous calendar year: 
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Less than 1,000 consumers—! 
Class “A” delegate. 

1,001 to 2,000 consumers— 2 Class 
“A” delegates. 

2,001 to 3,000 consumers—3 Class 
“A” delegates. 

3,001 to 5,000 consumers—4 Class 
“A” delegates. 

5,001 to 10,000 consumers—5 Class 
(A -aelegates: 

Over 10,000 consumers—6 Class 
“A” delegates. 

2. Associate Membership. 

Persons not eligible to either of the 
former two classes but are interested 
in the objects and aims of the Asso- 
ciation may be elected as Associates 
by a two-thirds vote of the Executive 
Committee present at any Executive 
Meeting of the Association, which 
election shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Association at a general 
meeting; or may be elected by the 
Association by a two-thirds vote of 
the class ‘A’ delegates present. at 
any general meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

3. Commercial Membership. 

Manufacturers Commer- 
cial Members by a two-thirds vote 
of the Executive Committee present 
abeany Executive Mectine sol the 
Association, which election shall be 
subject to the approval of the Asso- 
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ciation at a general meeting; or may 
be elected by the Association by a 
two-thirds vote of the class “A” 
delegates present at any general 
meeting of the Association. 
4. Privileges. 

(a) Class “A” delegates 
and shall hold the only voting Hones 
either in person or by proxy, at 
general meetings. The presiding 


(d) Commercial members 
to hold office, except as members of 
standing committees. 
6. Meetings. 

(b) A quorum for the purpose of 
transacting business at a_ general 
meeting of the Association shall 


(c) Motions shall present 
at a general meeting. All motions 
shall be presented in writing, signed 
by the mover and seconder. 

(3) Parliamentary procedure shall 
be followed at all general and execu- 
tive meetings of the Association. 

7. Standing Committees. 

(a) 4. Regulations and Standards 
Committee. 

(by ach: @ommaittce by 
the Association at a general meeting. 

(c) The chairmen Execu- 
tive officers, and the past President 
of the Association 

(e) The Association Com- 
mittee Meetings. It will also reim- 
burse the members of Standing Com- 
mittees and Committees appointed 
for specific purposes, for the amount 
of their railway expenses due to 
attending meetings of those Com- 
mittees. 

Oe ees: 

(ec) Phe Viréasurer ee in 
writing, certified by two sini to 
be elected by the Association at the 
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first general meeting in each year, at 
least once annually. 
10. Transactions. 


The transactions of the Associa- 
tion shall be edited by the Secretary 
and published. 


Mr. R. C. McCollum, Auditor, of 
Municipal Accounts, Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, read 
a paper entitled “Routine Handling 
of Municipal Accounts.” 


Discussion following this paper was 
taken-up* by Messrs, Ar Rh. Porter: 
Aer Whitelaws Ht Pek Soliman: 
Wie a Merienry jaaw . Melteana WwW. 
ble Childs wAo Ew Clarks RiwBe yates 
and W. G. Ferguson. 


Moved  byaMir rie PW riiliman, 
Toronto, and seconded by Mr. V. B. 
Coleman, Port Hope: 


“Bhat a> vote. ol «thanks: be sex 
tended to Mr. McCollum for his ex- 
cellent paper.’ Carried. 

The President drew attention to 
copies of a booklet entitled “The 
Origin of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Movement,’ that had been 
sent by the Kitchener Commission 
for circulation. | He also announced 
a baseball match between the clerical 
staff of the Chippawa Development 
and the Association, to take place on 
the following evening. 

The meeting adjourned at 6 o clock 
p.m. 

At 7 oclock the Association met 
for dinner at the Clifton, where it was 
addressed by Mr. K. A. McIntyre, 
President of the Contractor Dealers 
Association, and Mr. A. Monro Grier, 
K.C., President of the Canadian 
Electrical Association, the latter 
being introduced by Mr. .llo TH; 
Couzens, of Toronto. 


June 20--Morning Session, 10 o'clock. 
The Secretary made a_ supple- 

mentary. ,report,. of sapplicants~ for 

Commercial Membership. 


Moved: by Mr. H. F: Shearer, 


~ Smith's Falls, and seconded by Mr. 


He OO Fisk,-Reterboro: 


“That Munderloh & Co., the Mc- 
Clary Manufacturing Co., and the 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. be 
elected Commercial Members of this 
Association. Carried. 


Mr. S. A. Chace, of the Westing- 
house lectricvand= Micm@o- and 
Mr. W. L. Goodwin, of the General 
Electric Co., addressed the Associa- 
tion concerning the Goodwin Plan. 
Discussion following these addresses 
was taken up by Messrs. O. M. 
ReUny Van eICKS uemtoentseck helps, 
IG AL ee Mielntyree ©. oMey rick and 
Eich oaSiearcr 


Moved by Mr. R. H. Martindale, 
Sudbury, and seconded by Mg. J. E. - 
Peel oss 


“That this Association extend to 
Mr. Chace and to Mr. Goodwin a 
very hearty vote of thanks,’ Carried. 


Moved by Mr. Martindale and 
seconded by Mr. Phelps: 

“That this Association urge that 
all reasonable steps be taken to intro- 
duce into this country a standard 
plug and receptacle for all appliances, 
and that the Regulations and Stand- 
ards Committee take active steps in 
this important matter. Carried. 

iche- meetings:adjourneds at-=rer5 
o clock p.m. 

Afternoon Session, 3 o'clock. 

Mr. Wills Maclachlan addressed 
the Association in reference to a book 
containing the Rules for Resuscita- 
tion from Electric Shock by the Prone 
Pressure Method and Proceedings 
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and Resolutions of Third Resuscita- 
tion Commission. 

Moved by Mr. H. H. Couzens, To- 
ronto, and seconded by Mr. T. E. 
Bell, Mimico: 

“That the Rules for Resuscitation 
from Electric ‘Shock by the Prone 
Pressure Method and the Proceed- 
ings and Resolutions of the Third 
Resuscitation Commission be 
adopted’ ‘by... ther s Associations: 
Carried. 


The President spoke of the pro- 
posed joint committee of various 
manufacturers and dealers associa- 
‘tions, pointing out the desirability of 
this Association being represented on 
that committee. 


Moved day Mir: EB Phelps 
Sarnia, and seconded byaMiry H'©: 
Fisk, Peterboro: 


“That this Association heartily ap- 
prove of co-operation with other 
electrical organizations in the forma- 
tion of a provincial central body, and 
that the President of this Association 
be a representative to act. in con- 
wUNCtION, with “the other electrical 
associations. Carried. 


Mr. M. J. McHenry, Walkerville, 
presented them! cport ometnes Gom- 
mittee, consisting of himself, Mr. 
EV. Buchanan, leondon: and Mr: 
O. M. Perry, Windsor, in reference to 
Meter Inspection Tariffs. 

Moved by Mr. M. J. McHenry, 
Walkerville, and seconded by Mr. 
E. V. Buchanan, London: 

oA gicke: 

“ Whereas the Inspection Act, 
under clause 27, in regard to the regu- 
lation of fees for testing of electrical 
meters, states that such fees shall be 
SO apportioned that they will as 
nearly as possible meet the actual 


cost of effectually carrying on such 
inspection. 


“And, 
“Whereas the report of the Inland 


“Revenue Department shows that in 


the past nine years there is a net sur- 
plus from inspection of electric meters 
amounting to $328,773.20. 

And, 


“Whereas the rates now in force 
were designed some years ago, when 
conditions were vastly different from 
those existing at present, and as there 
will be an ever increasing use of elec- 
tric meters, with consequent re-in- 
spection of same. 


“Therefore, 


Be it resolved that, in the opinion 
of the Association of Municipal Elec- 
tric Utilities of Ontario, the present 
inspection fees are much too high, 
and this Association therefore peti- 
tions the Department of Trade and 
Commerce to give the question of 
reduction “in "the: rates for «electrical 
meter inspection serious considera- 
tion, and to effect such reduction in 
keeping with the intent of the In- 
Spectiony Actes Gannicer 

Mr. C. E. Schwenger, Engineer of 
Distribution, Toronto Hydro-Elec- 
tric System, read a paper entitled 
“Overhead Distribution Systems.”’ 

Discussion following this paper 
was taken up by Messrs. E. I. Sifton, 
JG. Jackson, FG Adsete ands-e 
Gy Barber: 

A hearty vote of thanks was. ex- 
tended to Mr. Schwenger for his ex- 
cellent paper. 

Mr. W. M. Andrew, secretary of 
the Manufacturers and Jobbers Asso- 
ciations, addressed the meeting, out- 
lining the objects of the work he was 
just entering into. 


(Ties ponbk Bab e4 3 by) 


Mian. Martindale. Sudbury, 
Dicschted. the. reporw.ol athe. Gom- 
mittee on Bare vs. Weatherproof 


Covered Wire. 


This report brought out consider- 
able discussion from Messrs. J. G. 
ee SON ai = Vees OUCAmnatin thorn Go 
Adsett, Wills Maclachlan, Gordon 
Kriss and, |= Es bell: 


IMMoneds by Mires) 2G") ackson: 
Chatham, and seconded by Mr. H. 
O. Fisk, Peterboro: 


“That the thanks of the meeting 
be offered to the Committee for their 
excellent report... « Carried. 


The meeting adjourned at 6 
o clock, after which the members met 
in the park for a game of baseball be- 
tween a picked team from the Asso- 
ciation and the clerical staff of the 
Chippawa Development. 


June 21—Morning, 9.30 o'clock. 


The Association became the guests 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario on this morning, 
which conducted the members over 
the works of the Chippawa Develop- 
ment. This took up the whole 
morning and completed the pro- 
gramme of the Convention. 


A feature of the Convention, out- 
side of the meetings, was an exhibit 
by the various commercial members. 
This proved highly interesting and 
beneficial to all parties. There were 
twenty companies represented in the 
exhibit. 


fh 


The register shows the Association 


to be increasing as to attendance. 


The representation was as follows: 
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President's Address 


Gentlemen,— 


On behalf of the Association, it 
affords me great pleasure to extend 
to you a hearty welcome at this our 
third meeting. There are many here 
who have been absent several years, 
having given up their positions to 
serve their country. To them I ex- 
‘tend a most hearty welcome. We 
are delighted to have you back. 


The Secretary's report will advise 
you that our membership has grown 
considerably over that of last year. 
We welcome you, the new repre- 
sentatives, and trust that the Asso- 
ciation will be as much benefit to you 
in) the future as it’ has:to us inthe 
past. And just here let me point out 
that the returns, from the time 
given and expense incurred in con- 
nection with our Association Meet- 
ings, is in proportion to the effort 
expended. 

The Treasurers report will give 
you a clear idea of the financial 
operations of the Association and its 
present financial condition. You will 
note that’ our receipts are not in- 
creasing at the same rate as our 
membership and expenses are. If 
the amendment goes through to pay 
the travelling expenses of standing 
and special committees, something 
will have to be done to find the means 
to carry on, as the work which is 
ahead of us will require many com- 
mittees and meetings. 

The Convention Committee is to 
be congratulated on the splendid 
arrangements they have made. They 
have been very energetic in obtaining 
the entertainment and comfort neces- 


sary for our enjoyment. May I sug- 
gest that at our next summer meeting 
it would be a step in the right direc- 
tion to invite the ladies? They have 
been allowed in on nearly every other 
organization, so why should we leave 
them out? : 

A new departure in connection 
with our meetings is the display by 
the commercial members. They are 
to be congratulated on their splendid 
exhibits, and all the members should 
see them. It is a great opportunity 
to become acquainted with material 
and appliances which otherwise one 
could not become familiar with. [| 
trust it will be a beneficial innovation 
and that it will become a permanent 
feature of our Conventions. 


The Papers Committee have pre- 
pared a programme which I am sure 
will meet with your approval, and be 
most profitable. They have endea- 
voured to provide papers which will 
interest the entire membership. You 
will note that the papers are short, 
as the idea of the Committee was 
“Short on the Paper and Long on the 
Discussion.” It is through the dis- 
cussion and the bringing out of the 
individual experiences that we are to 
reap the greatest benefit from these 
meetings, so I hope that all will take 
part in providing a lively and snappy 
discussion. 

You will have noted from the 
Minutes of our executive meetings 
that the question of the charges for 
inspection of meters has been before 
us. This question is very important, 
and it is to be hoped that the report 
of the Committee appointed to deal 
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with it will enable us to take some 
definite action. 

Since the last meeting of our Asso- 
ciation, action has been taken which 
will bring about a closer co-operation 
between the various branches of the 
electrical fraternity. In other words, 
the Goodwin Plan is working and 
the bridge is being brought into 
balance. It has been my privilege to 
.keep in close touch with this ques- 
tion, and I feel sure that the day is 
not far distant when we shall have 
a provincial, (if not a national) elec- 
trical organization which will em- 
brace all the. various: ‘electrical 
branches. This will not only be a 
benefit to the electrical men, but to 
the public as well. 

Some effort should be made in the 
near future to provide a means for 
the better education of the employees 
of our utilities. I am pleased to note 
that the Government are making 
provisions for industrial training, but 
it appears that ‘even with this assist- 


ance there is a large amount of work 
to be done by an Association such as 
ours. An Employees Relations Com- 
mittee could handle this matter, 
which, besides education, would re- 
port on such matters as “Sick Bene- 
Hts Pensions ssAccidentstre- 
vention, etc. 

You have received copies of pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. These are necessary owing to 
our growth. They have been brought 
in on the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Couzens, and have been passed 
upon ‘by the: Executive, 

Now, gentlemen, the field is so 
large that I could continue on in- 
definitely pointing ways and means 
to keep the members of our organiza- 
tion busy, but I will not occupy the 
time further. I hope you enjoy your- 
selves, and leave for home feeling 
that this Convention has surpassed, 
if that were possible, all previous 
Conventions. 


Report of Committee on “Bare vs. Weatherproof Covered 
Wires for Potentials above 750 Volts” 


OU will remember that 
at the January meet- 
ing of this Associa- 
tions athe excellent 
paper py Mr Ans. ly. 
Barnes, on the above 

subject, provided a very interesting 

and profitable discussion. Owing to 
the somewhat limited amount of time 
then available and with a view to 
bringing out additional information, 
it was felt that the practical side of 
the question should receive still more 
attention and discussion. A com- 
mittee was therefore appointed by 


ex-president Buchanan for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the opinions of 
experienced outside construction and 
maintenance men as to the relative 
merits of the “Bare vs. Weather- 
proof Covered Wire’ for potentials 
above 750 volts. The committee 
appointed consisted of: John J. 
Heeo= Guelph li... Bell’ Mimico; 
C. W. Alford, London; J. W. Cook, 
New Toronto; and the writer. 

As it was desirable to reach as 
many as possible of those qualified 
to express an opinion, it was decided 
that a circular letter, with a question 
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form, was the best method of ob- 
taining the desired results. The 
questions submitted were as follows: 


(1) Considered from the stand- 
of safety to life, is weather- 
proof line wire safer than bare wire 
for general distribution on voltages 
over 750? 


point 


(2) liso. vat what? voltagemiss <4 
covering of no value? 


(3) Is weatherproof wire any ad- 
vantage from an operating stand- 
point, as regards crosses, grounds, or 
freedom from foreign wire troubles? 


(4) Are you in favor of it being 
abolished entirely for line work for 
voltages over 750? 


As ‘safety to life’ and “continuity 
of service’ are possibly the two most 
important factors from a practical 
mans standpoint, the question, you 
will notice, covered these points only. 


In all, 128 inquiries were sent out 
and a total of 65 answers received. 
The replies have been tabulated as 
follows: From Hydro municipalities, 
45; trom other municipalities, o> 
other public service corporations, 11. 


(1) In favor of weatherproof insu- 
lation from safety to life standpoint: 
Hydro, 39; municipal, 5; company, 
lin totals Out .o1m05: 


Not in favor of weatherproof: 
Hydro, 6; municipal, 4; total, ro, 
out of 65. 

(2) Voltage limit for weatherproof: 
PAONOIt 71, ICO VOlE 42 2-3 00rvoll. 
21; 4,400 volt, 17; total, 48. 

(3) Advantage of weatherproof 
from operating standpoint is covered 
by question No. 1. 


(4) In favor of abolishing weather- 
proof for voltages over 750:. Io. 


It. will be noticea that .or the 
eleven companies that have reported, 
none are in favor of the bare. 


Many instances were cited in re- 
plies received of the value of the 
covered as against the bare wire, and 
also several suggestions that weather- 
proof insulation be improved in 
quality and durability, but time and 
space will not permit of taking up 
these matters at this time. 


In conclusion, it would seem that 
weatherproof covering for voltages 
over 750 is still in greater favor than 
the bare with men responsible for 
the consturuction and maintenance 
of overhead distribution systems in 
municiplaities other than rural 

JOHN J. HEEG. 

C. W. ALFORD. 

THOS Ee Bere 

Wee Oo. 

R. H. MARTINDALE, 
Chairman. 


DISGUSSION 
Mr. Martindale 


On behalf of the special committee 
appointed to go into the question of 
bare vs. weatherproof wire, I might 
say that our endeavors in this re- 
spect have only been along the lines 
of collecting the opinions of men who 
have had experience in outside con- 
struction. As we understood it, that 
was our commission; we were not 
going to go into the matter from any 
other standpoint outside cf what 
experience has taught us, and. we 
simply present to you in a few brief 
words just what we have gathered 
throughout Canada, from Vans 


tosStohnise.e: 
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Report re Meter Inspection Tariffs 


By Mr. M. J. McHenry 
Hydro-Electric System, Walkerville. 


me ethem last executive 

meeting you~ ap- 

pointed a committee, 

consisting of Mr. E. 

Vee Suehanan eon- 

GOs peeiLGee Os ON 
Perry, Windsor, and myself, to deal 
with the cost of meter inspection. 
Your committee met in London and 
discussed the matter, and it was de- 
cided at that committee meeting to 
draft a resolution to present to this 
convention, and if this convention 
sees fit to accept that resolution, it 
will be passed on to the Department 
of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa. 
In going into the matter of meter 
inspection it is apparent that the cost 
is at the present time excessive. The 
Act, as it reads, calls for the adminis- 
tration of the Department and the 
rate for inspection to be set to cover 
only the cost of such administration 
and the cost of the-actual testing: 
As a matter of fact, the blue book 
published by the Government shows 
in the last niné years a surplus of 
some $230,000 in connection with the 
electric meter inspection department. 
At the same time I believe it shows 
a deficit in connection with the gas 
inspection. Various bodies in con- 
nection with this Association have 
already communicated with the De- 
partment at Ottawa. I believe that 
various utilities have already sent 
resolutions to the Department at 
Ottawa petitioning or urging that 
the rate for meter inspection be re- 
duced, and that the intent of the Act 
be kept in so far as the rates for meter 


faspection: ate.concerned. » Some ot 
the replies were considered rather un- 
satisfactory. The — explanations 
offered were not very good, and, in 
fact, it was intimated that the blue 
book report was not correct. How- 
ever, aS we considered that the blue 
book is the last word in connection 
with this matter, the committee saw 
fit to base their resolution on the 
blue book report. 


leewasealsodecidedsat the com- 
mittee meeting to communicate with 
the Canadian Electric Association 
and request them to take similar 
action to that which may be taken 
by this body. I may say that I have 
communicated with the Canadian 
Electric Association, but have so far 
received no reply from them. In 
fact, I have not received an acknow- 
ledgment of the letter. 


I will read the resolution which was 
adopted by the committee. 
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“Whereas the Inspection Act, 
Under clause = 47 winstecarcmto. the 
regulation of fees for the testing of 
electrical meters, states that such 
fees shall be so apportioned that they 
will as nearly as possible meet the 
actual cost of effectually carrying on 
such inspection. 


and. 


“Whereas the report of the Inland 
Revenue Department shows that in 
tespasuemine s.ycars, tierer sea: net 
surplus from inspection of electrical 
meters amounting to $238,773.20. 


“And, 
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‘Whereas the rates now in force 
were designed some years ago, when 
conditions were vastly different from 
those existing at present, and as there 
will be an ever-increasing use of elec- 
tric meters, with consequent re-in- 
spection of same, 

Therefore, 

‘Be it resolved that, in the opinion 
of the Association of Municipal Elec- 


trical Utilities of Ontario, the present 
inspection fees are much too high, 
and this Association therefore peti- 
tions the Department of Trade and 
Commerce to give the question of 
reduction in the rates of electrical 
meter inspection serious considera- 
tion, and to effect such reduction in 
keeping with the intent of the In- 
spection Act.” 


Address by W. M. Andrew 


BENGE MIEN leeaid 
not come here with 
the idea of making a 

Yj} speech. In fact, | did 

7/\ not understand I was 

to be called upon to 

address you, but I am very apprecia- 
tive of the opportunity you have 
given me to say a few words, although 
I do not believe I am in a position to 
give our very much information in 
connection with the Association at 
the present time. I have only just 
been appointed, and really have not 
taken hold of the work or had an 
opportunity of discussing it with our 
various members to any extent. Both 
associations are at the present time 
in a formative stage, and have not 
laid down any definite policy as yet. 
Perhaps at some later date you may 
see fit to afford me another oppor- 
tunity to speak to you, and, if you 
do, I will endeavour at that time to 
give you more complete information 
as to just what our purposes are. 

[ think, at the present time, about 
the best thing I can do is to read you 
a few lines from the constitution of 
the two associations. There are, as 
you know, two different associations, 
the Jobbers’ and the Manufacturers , 


J 


and I occupy the position of joint 
secretary to both associations. 

The manufacturers’ constitution 
states: -Itsobjec& shalispe=towac= 
vance and protect the interests of the 
manufacturers of electrical supplies 
and of the manufacturers of ma- 
terials entering into electrical con- 
struction, in manufacturing, engi- 
neering, safety and other problems, 
to promote the standization of elec- 
trical) material. “to: collect™ and were 
seminate information, and to pro- 
mote co-operation among the mem- 
Detsas 

The jobbers’ constitution states: 
“The objects of the Association are 
to promote the welfare of its mem- 
bers and to distribute among them 
the fullest information obtainable on 
all matters affecting the electrical 
supply jobbing business. To aid in 
bringing about more friendly rela- 
tions between the electrical supply 
jobbers and others engaged in the 
electrical business; to assist in stand- 
ardizing and marketing high-grade 
electrical merchandise, and in re- 
ducing fire hazard; to improve the 
quality of electrical goods marketed 
by manufacturers, and the service 
rendered by the various branches of 
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the electrical industry; to encourage 
the manufacture of electrical goods in 


Canada. 


might also "addethat it is* their 
intention to promote co-operation 
outside of their own membership, 
and in this connection let me state 
we are ready at any time to co- 
operate, either individually or col- 
lectively, with any of you in the elec- 
trical business in Canada, and I hope 
you will always see fit to call upon us 
when necessary, for we shall always 
Denvyerveciad: to hear whateyou have 
to say and give it every possible con- 
sideration. 

In conclusion, let me remark that 
Mr. Goodwin, who addressed this 
Association this morning, is a sort of 
_ guiding star in our organization, and 
what he has had to say has influenced 
us considerably. 

In addition to the information 
which was chiefiy gathered in On- 
tario, we have reports from eleven 
public service corporations. I have 
not mentioned the names of these 
companies in our report. Possibly | 
will do so when I have finished 
reading this. 

In addition to that, I might say 
we thought it wise to go beyond the 
lighting and power side of the ques- 
tion, and we included. in our en- 
quiries the following companies: 

The Canadian Electric Light Com- 
pany (Wevis, P,Q)): 

The G.N.W. Telegraph Company 
(Toronto, Ont.). 

The West Kootenay Power and 
Light Company (Rossland, B.C.). 

Phe B Ge Plectric=Railway-Com- 
pany (Vancouver, B.C.). 

The Bell Telephone Company (To- 
LOntos Oita): 


The Hull Electric Company (Hull, 
eS 

The Bell Telephone 
(Montreal, P.Q.). 

The Ottawa and Hull Power Com- 
pany (Ottawa, Ont.). 

The North Shore Power Company 
(iireetkiverss 2@)) 

The New Brunswick Power Com- 
pany (St. John’s, N.B.). 

The Quebec Railway, Light, Heat 
and Power Company (Quebec, P.Q.). 
~ As I have stated, we have not 
attempted to do anything more than 
collect this information and present it 
to you. We felt that was all we were 
called upon to do. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, is it your desire that we 
do anything with this information 
that has been collected by this com- 
mittee? .leamesures they are tobe 
congratulated on the way they have 
fulfilled their mission. 


Company 


Mr. J. G. Jackson, Hydro-EHlectric System, 
Chatham: 

I move that this organization 
adopt the weatherproof type of in- 
stallation as the standard practice. 
Mr. E. V. Buchanan, Public Utilities 

Commission, London: 

Waders present = .conditions=: tne 
weatherproof wire may be the most 
suitable, but I think we reach the 
crux of the whole question when we 
consider that our present system is 
all wrong—where we have a maze of. 
wires overhead of all voltages. We 
have to get rid of that system, sooner 
or later. In small towns I think you 
would find no trouble with bare wires, 
but when you get into large towns, 
where there are all kinds of overhead 
wire—perhaps two or three differ- 
ent companies’ wires—protection is 
necessary. In the larger towns you 
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have to get away from the overhead 
stuff or get feeders or primaries, either 
underground or, as Mr. Schwenger 
showed on the screen to-day, sus- 
pended lead-covered cable. 

Recently, while over in Europe, I 
took the opportunity to examine all 
overhead systems that came under 
my notice, and neither in England, 
Scotland or the Continent did I see 
one case of weatherproof wire; every- 
thing was bare. There, of course, the 
conditions are quite different. They 
have no maze of wires as we have 
here. In most cases where they used 
overhead wires, it was simply one 
circuit, and there was no chance of 
the wires becoming mixed. The 
weatherproof wire is absolutely un- 
safe, and I do not think this Associa- 
tion should endorse unqualifiedly the 
use of weatherproof wire. 

Mr.G. Kribs, Hydro- Electric Power Com- 
mission, Toronto: 

I might say that I have had con- 
siderable experience on the west coast 
and in<lexas, and in both places 
there were distributing systems of 
bare wires. As far as those particu- 
lar systems are concerned, one of 
them was at 6,600 volts, and there 
was no trouble whatever. 

Mr. Wills Maclachlan, Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, Toronto: 

In connection with this situation, 
I think if a census was taken of the 
middle west States, where they are 
doing a great deal of constructian at 
the present time, you would find that 
the standard construction there is 
bare wire for primaries. The weather- 
proofing of wires is simply fooling 
yourself. You are not insulating, and 
I would like to show that the utilities 
that report contains are not large 


companies, and they are using bare 

wire themselves, but want other 

people to weatherproof them. 

Mr. F. C. Adsett, Hydro-Electric Powe® 
Commission, Trenton: 

I stated I was in favor of weather- 
proof for ordinary construction. We 
have been using bare primary three- 
phase wires in Trenton, and have 
had no trouble with it. 


The President: 


Is -theré-a -seconder to: Mr J ack= 
son's motion? 


I think we should either accept or 
reject the report of the committee. 
I will second that motion. 


The majority seem to be in favor 
of weatherproofing, but I think, at 
the present time, the general opinion 
is to go ahead and use weatherproof 
without committing ourselves too 
strongly to it. 


Mr. Buchanan: 


I agree with that sentiment. This 
is a progressive organization, and 
there is not one man in the room who 
will not admit that weatherproof wire 
under many conditions is not safe. 
It may afford some protection, but 
we should be satisfied with nothing 
but the best. Every municipality is 
piling up a big surplus. What are 
you going to do with this surplus? 
I do not think we should reduce our 
rates any more. We should go on 
making the surpluses and invest 
them in getting a proper distribution 
system. The one thing that strikes 
me forcibly, on coming to Canada 
from Europe, is the most unsightly 
maze of overhead wires which destroy 
the beauty of our cities. We have 
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much more beautiful cities here than 
there are in the old land, but they 
are absolutely disfigured by these un- 
sightly overhead wires. We should 
_get to an underground system, es- 
pecially in our down town districts, 
for our main primary feeders. If it 
is necessary, I would like to move an 
amendment to Mr. Jackson's motion 
that this matter be referred back to 
the committee for further considera- 
tion. 


Mr. Fisk, Public Utilities Commission, 
Peterboro: 


I beg to second that motion. 
Mr. Jackson: 


I am of the opinion that overhead 
wire in all the large cities is objec- 
tionable, and that underground 
wiring would certainly be preferable. 


Mr. Buchanan: 


Might I suggest that no action be 
taken on the report of the committee. 
Why need we endorse it? 


The President: 


I do not think you need to do so. 
I think your amendment is quite in 
order. 


Myr. Jackson: 


I am quite willing to withdraw my 
motion and “substitute. a motion 
thanking the committee. 


Mr. V. B. Coleman, Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, Port Hope: 

There is one point that does not 
occupy the attention of a meeting of 
this kind. I have yet to come across 
a lineman who is in favor of using any 
thing but insulated wire, and we must 
not call weatherproof wire insulated 
wire. It does, however, afford some 
protection, and I am of the opinion 


that people who have nothing to do 
with constructing lines should not 
have very muchto say as to whatus 
put up overhead for linemen to work 
Wwitheosl have vetto meetsd, lineman 
who wants to go up about 2,000 or 
4,000 that wants those wires bare, 
except in a rural distribution, where 
there is very little need of men to go 
up, and where there are no trees or 
wires. 


Mr. Buchanan: 


The linemen should not have to go 
up among their wires with high volt- 
ages and handle them while they are 
alive. 


Mr. Maclachlan ; 


Linemen will go up among them 
without rubber gloves and without 
shields. 


Mr. T. EH. Bett, Hydro-Hlectric Power 
Commission, Mimico: 


I have had considerable experience 
with overhead line construction, and 
was one of the first men who ever 
cut outa 4,c00-volt cireuit in TFo- 
ronto, and [ have seen the so-called 
weather-proof insulation save three 
men’s lives. We were phasing out on 
4,000 volts, tieing both circuits to- 
gether, and the man above me made 
a false step. 


The Toronto Electric Light System 
provide rubber gloves and rubber 
shields and afford the men every pro- 
tection available, but you will admit 
that men going on 4,000 cannot 
always cut the system dead, and that 
isawheresthe.danger dies sal ssayethis 
so-called weatherproof insulation is 
asprotection to. thesmen,..c 
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MPeiTTOs. 

I would ask that this committee 
investigate the conditions in the 
United States for the purpose of 
getting information. 


I think they should be asked to 
report on improved methods of dis- 


tribution. I do not think we can really 
discuss this question properly under 
the heading of “Bare vs. Weather- 
proof Wire. I admit that under the 
present conditions it is better than 
nothing—half a loaf is better than no 
bread—-but we don't want that; we 
want cake. 


Unity is Strength 
Address by Mr. A. Monro Grier,, K.C., Toronto, President 


Canadian Electric Association. 


pee President and 

Gentlemen,—! am 

not going to detain 

you long. In the first 

place, I doubt very 

much if it is a kind- 
ness to keep men for a long time, 
after dinner, listening to a public 
speech, when the atmospheric con- 
ditions are not as desirable as they 
might be. I think I should make my 
speech correspond with my own 
stature, which, you will observe, is 
not a very long one. 

First fof all “permit sme -to econ- 
eratulate you, sirs, upon having your 
convention held in what is now the 
historic: Glitton, blotel.® 4 thad*taide 
with the company which was the pre- 
decessor of the one now responsible 
for conducting this establishment, 
and ‘lewould: like, as-one: who has 
passed from that, to pay my com- 
pliment to those who are responsible 
for it at the present time, and to wish 
them, as doubtless you do with me, 
every success in their enterprise. Of 
course, in making that remark I| im- 
press in my thought at least, if not 
in my language, the actual meal we 
have eaten. I lay claim at times to 
certain spiritual tendencies. but I am 
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not so spiritually minded as to not 
have a proper regard for the dictates 
of the stomach,-and | mustssay.) 
have enjoyed the meal, and have not 
found it, as I have found many other 
banquets, so meagre that I was glad 
to get home to get some nutriment. 
l-anv reminded once more of that 
occasion when the Right Honorable 
Joseph Chamberlain was to speak at 
a certain dinner in England, and the 
Mayor, presiding with rather more 
geniality than tact, said to the right 
honorable gentleman, “Will you 
begin now or shall I let them enjoy 
themselves a little longer?” 

Now I am getting started. I want 
to commence, if I may, by issuing a 
word of welcome to you all, and in 
case that should seem a very con- 
ceited utterance, since you are my 
hosts and | am your guest, let me 
say at once that I allude to the dis- 
trict of Niagara Falls, and it is not 
unbecoming that I should speak in 
the language of one welcoming you 
under the circumstances. For several 
years my interests have laid in 
Niagara Falls. In Toronto I have 
a legal interest. I have two lines of 
defence. If any man comes to me 
with a legal proposition and says, 
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7 ook here-solve that, l:say; My 
dear fellow, I am engaged in the elec- 
trical development work,” and if an 
electrical man comes and says, [ 
wish you would explain this tech- 
nical difficulty, I say, “My dear sir, 
Ieaniva kKoGy: 

I desire, as one connected with the 
company for a great many years, to 
extend a very hearty welcome. I do 
not use such a word as © Opposition 
Camp, but there have been different 
points of view by different bodies of 
men connected with the electrical 
industry in Ontario. I come to you 
to-night not as one in any sense hos- 
tile, but as one distinctly friendly and 
one whose attitude is that everything 
must be well, because it is always 
fair weather when good fellows get 
together. 

It is not unbecoming on this occa- 
sion for me to mention that I have 
the honor of addressing you as Presi- 
dent of the Niagara Power Com- 
pany, and also as President of the 
Canadian Electric Association, and in 
both capacities I bid you welcome. 
If in these official capacities that is 
my attitude, what shall I say of my 
own—individually? This: That if 
by any chance there lies in me any 
modicum or residuum of ill-feeling or 
a lack of friendship officially, there is 
not one iota of that from my indi- 
vidual standpoint, and as A. Munro 
Grier I bid you hearty welcome to 
Niagara Falls. 

Now, you may perhaps be won- 
dering what I am going to say to you 
to-night, and I have resolved my 
doubts to a certain extent, and so 
that I may not forget them all, I have 
noted them roughly on a piece of 
paper, to which, with your permis- 
sion, I will refer from time to time. 


It may be that some of you may 
expect me to speak technically. That 
I shall not do. It may be that others 
will expect me to deal with matters 
more or less political, but that I shall 
not do. I[ have but one object, or 
perhaps two: First of all, speaking of 
you collectively, this, that your Asso- 
ciation may grow and prosper, and 
anything | to-night may say will help 
to its growth and prosperity and not 
retard it. That of you collectively. 
Individually, my hope is this, that I, 
speaking as an older man to you all— 
certainly to most of you—may, per- 
chance, say something which will be 
of assistance either in your business 
Orin VOutmprivateslite wm. Nou thatel 
shall enquire into your official or 
private lives, but I shall hope that, 
by reason of some years of reflection 
of life and its philosophy, something 
may have demonstrated itself to me 
as useful which I, in turn, may have 
the honor of passing on to you. And 
so | thought I would say something 
to you to-night in the way of inspira- 
tioninl © hastoccurred tone that. at 
this juncture in our country s history 
and in the history of the world, we 
must look for inspiration, for un- 
doubtedly we have reached times 
that are hard and difficult from cer- 
tain points of view. What inspira- 
tioncan | communicate to you? You 
will be here for some days. What 
willsyourseemwhen youLare here) 11 
charge you that you will get all the 
inspiration you should get from the 
works and wonders of Nature that 
you shall see. [ am intolerant of the 
man who, coming to such a place as 
Niagara Falls, leaves it no wiser than 
when he came. It is the bounden 
duty of us all to gather something 
from the wonders around us and to 
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enrich our lives therewith. What 
will you find, not alone in Niagara 
Falls, but also in the history largely 
of the world, as written on the rocks 
which compose the boundaries of the 
river just below our seats? What 
may we not learn there as to the age 
of the earth, and not only that, but 
of the patience of Nature in the 
things she accomplishes. What will 
you learn of all that has taken place 
between the time these falls rushed 
over the Queenston escarpment until, 
by process of erosion, they reached 
their present ‘site. It you visit the 
Niagara Glen, you will find now 
overgrown with trees the veritable 
bottom of the river in an older age. 
And the lesson, as I conceive it, to 
be learned by all of us from regarding 
such matters as these is something of 
the majesty of philosophy, the 
majesty of calm in storm, the majesty 
of repose when things are apparently 
against us, the majesty of patience 
in the working out of things not in a 
few passing moments or years, but 
down through the centuries. And if, 
perchance, at any time in your lives 
it may seem that things are not going 
as smoothly or as quickly as they 
should, that you are not reaching the 
goal before you as expeditiously as 
you desire, say to yourselves this— 
and in so saying you will render me 
greatest thanks—' On the toth day 
of June, 1919, a speaker, laying no 
claim to merit as a speaker, yet sug- 
gesting that there was some merit in 
the thought, stated that you could 
have in matters of life such a splendid 
repose and patience as to make the 
passing ills of the day seem as 
nothing, and make you really bigger 
and better men. I really must be 
careful that I do not lay myself open 


to the charge of having uttered a lay 
sermon. Please understand that | 
am not doing anything of the sort. 
I am speaking to you from a lower 
plane, or certainly one no higher than 
your own. I am speaking to you as 
one man to others, and uttering a few 
passing thoughts which conceivably 
will be of use and interest to you. 

Now, what do you see here of the 
works of man, the completed work of 
electrical development? As I have 
played for 18 years a part of some 
importance in that development, it 
is obviously of good taste that I say 
nothing about it. I only suggest 
that it is perhaps a matter of inspira- 
tion to you to see what has been 
accomplished already in the harness- 
ing of Niagara. I understand that 
on Saturday you will visit the work 
now in progress between Chippewa 
and Queenston, and I have no doubt 
you will marvel with me at the size 
of the undertaking and the magni- 
tude of the conception of the plan, 
and speculate as to its final result. 
But I will not keep you with details 
as to that. I daresay, in any event, 
that each and all of you are better 
able to judge of such a matter than 
lvarn; but lmake this remark ethare 
as. representing the interests ido 
have no attitude of hostility towards 
anything that is for the good of the 
province or the country, but am abso- 
lutely in favor of everything that is 
for the real benefit of the province 
or of the country at large. 

Now I am going to speak of 


another inspiration, which is not of 


to-day, but certainly was of yester- 
day, and in a sense is still of to-day, 
because only an armistice, and not 
a peace, has been signed. If you say 
to me, “We have heard enough of 
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war, I say to you, “Incertain ways 
we can never hear enough of the 
war. I am not going to give you a 
history of the matter. I simply let 
you know my purpose in advance, so 
faa elie tai yous may «secs how. 
preatly ~ ly fail, i “suggest ~this 
thought to you, that the old adage 
of Unity is Strength is being ful- 
filled over and over again, and per- 
haps in this country has been ful- 
filled more than ever before in the 
history of the world. And that in this 
thought there lies a truth that the 
duty of man is to do his own work, 
and if we do our own work and recog- 
nize the value of unity, there is no 
question of the future success of this 
or any other association. What shall 
we choose from the war from which 
to derive inspiration? I point out to 
you the unity of the empire itself. 
You remember the time when Ger- 
many, amongst the idiotic things she 
dics othink = ssthouchtem that =the 
‘colonies,’ as they were called, would 
NObMCOMe = tomther aid sor. themold 
country. Fool’ Why, what hap- 
pened? Before the official declara- 
tion of war had been made, Canada 
offered her aid to England in the 
great war for freedom and the liberty 
Of many = And) they. trooped trom 
everywhere—from Australia, New 
Zealand, Africa, from the uttermost 
parts of the earth and the outlying 
parts of the empire, including the 
Boer chief and others under him. 
Mark=the=ditierence = In. 1670; 44 
years before this present war broke 
out, Germany had conquered Alsace- 
Lorraine, and yet in 1914 there was 
a bitterness and a hostility towards 
Germany on the part of the Alsatians 
that nearly half a century had failed 
tomcliminate. sln-the case-oi athe 


Boers, however, with whom England 
had been at war just a few short 
years before, what did we find? They 
allied themselves with the old 
country, and their attitude was one 
of comradeship, of friendship. In 
truth, the fact is that these bonds 
which bind the various portions of 
the empire together, “which are «so 
thin you cannot touch, you cannot 
handle, you cannot see, these things 
which are so fine materially, spirit- 
ually are so strong that not the steel 
of the greatest strength can by any 
possibility attain to their coherence. 

We had a unity not only amongst 
the nations composing the empire, 
but amongst the several branches of 
the service, and I want to allude to 
this here, because I understand that 
members of this Association and 
their relatives went overseas. In 
fact, there is no household in Canada 
or any part of the British Empire to- 
day that has not had some associa- 
tion through their relatives with this 
war. And just for a moment let us 
see the extraordinary unity that pre- 
vailed amongst all ranks and all 
branches of the-service. The Army 
fought cheerfully with the Navy, and 
both cheerfully with the Air Service, 
and with them all co-operated the 
women of the empire, in their several 
places, all with one object in view— 
absolute unity. It mattered not one 
whit what was the religion of any 
man, how high he was amongst the 
officers or how low he was in the 
ranks, all were the same, whether in 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
or elsewhere. And not only were 
the official soldiers and sailors fight- 
ing, but we had that tremendous 
navy of fishermen, who, hitherto de- 
voted to peaceful pursuits, aban- 
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doned them in order that they might 
carry on for the empire and for free- 
dom—all showing the marvel and 
beauty of unity. Can you imagine 
any finer situation amongst the 
Allies than their voluntary sub- 
ordination to that magnificent 
French officer, General Foch?—care- 
less of their own particular standing, 
all united under him in order to win 
the battle! 

Then look at the wonderful co- 
operation in the navy. You remem- 
ber how the American navy went 
forward and co-operated with the 
British navy, the officers and men 
subordinating themselves to the 
ranking British Admiral. Why? Be- 
cause they were not concerned with 
showing their own individual ex- 
ploits, but with proving to the world 
that the Hun was an abominable 
beast and that Germany could not 
rule the world, and that freedom 
InuUSe 

Now let us glance at our own 
problems, and ascertain, if we can, 
what is best for us in these trying 
times. Peace and goodwill was that 
splendid message of old, and peace, 
I trust, we shall shortly have, and 
now to get the goodwill" That jis 
really the important thing in all our 
activities in life. If you get enough 
men of goodwill banded together, 
they can accomplish anything for 
good: ~Por-myseli, thoueh ieadmit 
my obscurity, I do claim I have good- 
will, and if | meet any man, I care 
not of what rank, or camp, or asso- 
ciation or interest he is, provided 
always he is a man of goodwill, | 
shake hands heartily and wish him 
God-speed in any venture he has for 
good. And this should be the atti- 
tude of us all. Your action to-night 


demonstrates that it is possible to 
have one from another interest speak 
to you in a voice not unfriendly, but 
in such a way as to suggest that he 
was one of yourselves. So I charge 
you to give me the thanks of bearing 
in mind just the outlines of what | 
have said. Please remember more 
than ever the vast wonder and 
splendor of unity. | Sometimes when 
I walk into a great powerhouse and 
contemplate the majesty of a gener- 
ator (which is obvious to you) and 
think of the little things in the wheel- 
pit (which I and some of us present 
know about), I reflect on how we all 
see the things of splendor and ignore 
the=humblery = Yet sthe generavoms 
dependent on the little things in the 
wheel-pit, and were the small thing 
in the wheel-pit to say, “I shall no 
longer act as a wheel, bolt or nut, 
but would rather be a generator,” 
and do its best to carry out its desire, 
it would show it was an uncommonly 
bad nut of bolt. and thats some 
thing we have to learn. 


Contemplate for a moment such a 
majestic character as Abraham Lin- 
coln. Some people have the notion 
that the great point of his life is to 
demonstrate that a man of obscure 
beginnings can become President of 
the Winited States. = = Bhar perians 
incidentally is taught, but it is not 
the main lesson. The main lesson of 
his life is that, whether a farmer or 
an obscure lawyer in a western town, 
in each and every position we must 
do our duty, and it is on that account 
that, after the elapse ‘of ‘so many 
years, the world still rings with the 
applause of that tremendous, 
splendid man, Abraham Lincoln. 

If someone should say to you, 
“What did Mr. Grier say to you that 
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evening?’ please be kind enough not 
to say “He said nothing whatever.” 
Please do not say I only made sounds 
which entered into your ears and did 
nothing more. I am very much con- 
cerned about getting this simple lay 
message directly into your conscious- 
ness, but I daresay you feel it is quite 
time I concluded, and | think so, too, 
and I am going to obey the injunc- 
tion of someone who said to a man 
who did a great deal of public speak- 
ing, When you have finished, sit 
down quietly, lest you awake the 
sleepers.’ Just bear that thought in 
mind as to each doing his duty. May 
I give you an illustration as to unity? 
Perhaps you have heard this before, 
but it is worth hearing again. Do 
you ever have in your mind what is 
causing this light to shine, these elec- 
tric cars to run, these electro-chemi- 
cal places over the srivem to-do the 
wonderful work they do? May I 
interrupt myself to say this, that 
perhaps no place played a greater and 
more significant part in the war than 
Niagara Falls, because we were send- 
ing such a tremendous amount of 
stuff to Europe for the allied armies. 
Why is Toronto and all of the pro- 
in vast manufac- 


vince engaged 
Simply because a certain 


tures? 


number of individual drops of water 
are falling down a certain given space. 
That is the whole thing. I ask you 
to consider what would be the effect 
if you drop one drop of water to-day 
and another drop to-morrow and 
another the next day? Absolutely no 
effect. The effect is wholly produced 
by means of unity, by the drops 
falling down together, and in that 
we get probably the most majestic 
conception of man’s handiwork to be 


_found in the civilized world. 


In conclusion, let me quote Tenny- 
sons beautiful lines written to the 
late Queen Victoria during her reign, 
and let me suggest that we apply the 
spirit of the language to our own 
councils, and thus secure better 
results: 


“And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons when to 
take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet. 
“by shaping some august decree, 
Which kept her throne unshaken 
still, 
Broad-based upon her people's 
will, 
And compassd by the inviolate 
sea. 
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Routine Handling of Consumers 


Accounts 


By R. C. McCollum 


Auditor Municipal Accounts, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 


N_ planning a system 
for handling consum- 
ers’ -accounts* of -a 
Hydro Electric Utili- 
ty, there are several 


( 


ST 


principles of so outstanding a nature 
that they must be recognized and 


the system built around them, 

Briefly, they might be given the 

following relative importance:- 

1st.—The record should be concise, 
but in sufficient detail that any 
error in the monthly bill can 
be ‘promptly detectederonm any. 
complaint of a customer can 
be intelligently discussed with- 
out going back to the meter 
card or any other record. 

2nd.—It should occupy the mini- 
mum office Space “and “in “its 
operation be as noiseless as 
possible. 

3rd.—It should be accessible to 
any number of clerks at the 
same time. 

4th.—The index should be rapid 
and definite and should pro- 
vide for unlimited expansion. 

sth.—It is especially desirable that 
when used in Hydro offices 
where a uniform system of 
rates is in force throughout 
the Province, the forms should 
be uniform, to secure the great- 
eest measure “Of “economy in 
installation and renewals. 


6th.—It should be possible to ex- 
amine the charges for any par- 
ticular class of service without 
disturbing the balance of the 
accounts. 

7th.—The records should be so 
kept that representatives of the 
Hydro’ -Electric Power s@om- 
mission can, in the minimum 
time, extract from them such 
information as is necessary from 
time to time, to check the actual 
working out of rates and mod- 
ifications of same as is required 
by the provisions of the Power 
Commission Act. 

A careful survey of the situation 
and a study of the practice of Public 
Service Corporations here. and -in 
the United States lead to’ the se- 
lection of a card system’ as most 
nearly measuring up to the require- 
ments and so far as I know there are 
but three Hydro municipalities in 
the Province of Ontario where the 
Card System has not been adopted. 
This does not include municipalities 
connected to the Gentral Ontario 
System in most of which registers 
are still in use. 

The adaptability of card records 
to the requirements generally, will 
be admitted by all who have used 
them. Under the old “system ‘or 
rates, consisting of a straight K.W.H. 
charge with possibly a fixed meter 
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rental, the old fashioned register, 
though clumsy, answered the pur- 
pose. It required the exclusive use 
of a large desk and could be worked 
on by but one clerk at a time. If, 
as was usually the case, every alter- 
nate line was left blank to accom- 
modate new accounts, the register 
was extravagant in the use of paper 
and the number of leaves which 
had sto. be -turmed. inv posting, It 
also had to be re-written each year, 
a task looked forward to with dread 
from about vacation time. As a 
rule all the information it contained 
was the gross and net charge, and 
date of payment, and the only way 
the billing and extensions could be 
audited, was by checking back to 
themmeten Trecorcs sometiine that 
in practice was rarely if ever done. 

A card ledger, properly kept, can 
be made to give an amazing amount 
of information. The color scheme 
generally used, shows readily the 
number of domestic light, commer- 
cial light and power services. —By 
fhe use ol “am ollset on. a tumble 
card, the daily postings, both debits 
and credits, can be check posted, 
and. -where *a-.control -account is 
kept, the office can be closed each 
night with that satisfaction, so dear 
to every real bookkeeper, of knowing 
that his accounts are in balance. 
Where the cash is check posted to 
the cards, as is usually done, without 
the use of a control account, these 
tumble cards can be used to indicate 
debit balances, so that a Manager 
can run his eye over his card trays 
any day in the month and pick out 
every account in arrears, without 
examining or even touching another 
Carceineuacet ray. 


thes average miManavcer* of =a 
Hydro System will admit that the 
matter of arrears is about the least 
Of hiss troublesws|te iss not sat. all 
unusual for records to show not over 
two or three per cent. of accounts 
in arrears,—and I have one munici- 
pality in mind where for three con- 
secutive years the books have been 
closed without a single account in 
default. Such conditions could nev- 
er obtain where Managers had to 
pore through hundreds of pages of 
ledger or register to draw off de- 
linquent lists. 


Kegeis thes Universala practices: in 
even the smallest municipalities to 
keep the consumers accounts in 
meter. .feadine sroute orders, Phe 
advantages of this are too obvious 
to need explanation, but there is 
much difference of opinion as to just 
how far-- this system ‘should® be 
elaborated. 


With? thes exceptions or sasdew Jol 
the very largest municipalities, it 
was the practice, until quite recently, 
to send the months’ bills out at 
one time, approximately the first 
of the month, with a uniform dis- 
count date, thus crowding into about 
fifteen feverish days the work that 
should have been spread over the 
entire month. About the only ad- 
vantage of this plan was the im- 
pression which was conveyed to the 
citizens who usually called at the 
OMice oncese1ch montis on wstevers 
day to pay their bills, that it was 
the busiest and best organized office 
in the town, an impression usually 
Given eeerCOlU eet ie mL it i uml CaaS 
with these two phases of office routine 
that I wish to deal. 
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In all municipalities large enough 
to require the services of a meter 
reader for over six days a month, 
continuous billing should be inaugur- 
ated, and an arrangement of cards 
and numbering adopted to facilitate 
this plan. 

Where the meters can be read by 
one man in less than a week, a fixed 
billing and discount date is probably 
the best plan All that is necessary 
is to make out a meter card for each 
consumer and have the meter reader, 
assisted by someone who knows the 
town thoroughly, number the cards 
from one up, in the order in which 
they will ordinarily be reached, 
leaving blanks for vacant or unwired 
houses, vacant lots, or any district 
where additional accounts are likely 
to develop. “nother splanieis= sto 
leave every second or third number 
blank, according to the district, al- 
ternating from odd to even numbers, 
so aS to use approximately the same 
number of cards of each tab. Either 
of these plans will work satisfactorily, 
if plenty of blanks are left, and blank 
numbers cost nothing. Our exper- 
fence has been that swheni the -cards 
aArerewritteny at utice cndmOreaiwo 
years, the re-numbering at that time 
is practically permanent. A large 
number of excess blanks is preferable 
to the use of fractional numbers or 
an initial affix. 

In larger municipalities where con- 
tinuous billing is advisable, the 
area Should be divided into from ten 
to twenty-five districts, according 
fOeEhemsize "Or etheacitves sense can 
best be done by marking off on a 
large scale map, in colored ink the 
districts decided on. This should 
be very carefully done, commencing 


in the center of the City and working 
out, making each district small 
enough that the meter reader ordin- 
arily can cover it in three-quarters 
of his working day, leaving a com- 
fortable margin to take care of pick- 
ups, re-check apparent errors, and 
catch up delays due to holidays, 
sickness or accident. 

Where it is proposed to have the 
meter reader deliver the bills, and 
the districts are made small enough 
to be read in the forenoon, it is quite 
practicable to have the bills de- 
livered in each district on the after- 
noon of the day following the read- 
ing, and the pick ups taken care of 
at the same time. 

With the possible exception of 
the main business streets or where 
for lack of paving the meter readers 
are unable at certain seasons of 
the year to cross at will, it will@e 
found) cbest-=to edrawi- the maistnice 
lines on the map so.as clearly to 
include or exclude the street. There 
need, of course, be no outside limit 
to the last: row of districts “which 
extend tosthe present ccitye lraiits: 

On the map, each district should 
be numbered boldly in the center. 
Each/street in. each sdistrict. shoma 
be given a sub-number, commencing 
at No. 1, as nearly as possible in 
the order in which the meter reader 
will reach them. No attempt should 
be made to give one street the same 
number in two or more districts 
unless. the numbers fall naturally. 

With the aid of a City Directory 
you can now, if desired, mark on 
the map the house numbers at the 
district intersection of each street, 
or this information can be placed in 
a small card index in the following 
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form for each street and filed al- 


phabetically :— 
Queen Street Districts. street 
I—137 I I 
139—230 2 2 
231—E nd 7 4 


As each consumer is given a 
permanent number consisting of his 
district, street and house number, 
when Mr. Smith signs an applica- 
tion and contract and gives his ad- 
dressasy87, Queen otreets you im- 
mediately register his contract and 
ledger card 1-1-87 with no fear of 
duplication or conflicting numbers. 
Of course the number belongs to 
the house or service and will pass to 
Mr. Smith’s successor if he should 
vacate. 

The contracts are naturally filed 
alphabetically and afford a perfect 
inex to, tne sledgereaccounteat all 
times, but in actual practice it will 
be found that the customer who mis- 
lays or forgets his bill can usually 
remember where he lives and with 
this information the clerk can find 
his ledger card in the tray in less 
time than the contract or index card 
in the alphabetical tray can be 
located. 

‘This system iss=permanent sand 
perpetual, and allows of unlimited 
expansion. The only difficulty to 
be encountered is business blocks 
and apartment houses, which if 
small can be keyed alphabetically, 
or if large, can be given a number 
same as a street, which is practi- 
cally what they are. 

Of course there are other ways of 
securing meter readings. I recall 
our first visit to a large Hydro city 
where they were getting along with- 
out any meter cards. _ The» con- 


sumers accounts were kept in loose 
leaf ledgers, one name to a sheet, 
and they well nigh filled a room. 
Fach day a clerk went through a 
section of these ledgers and wrote 
on little slips about three inches 
Square the name and address of the 
consumers whose meters were due 
for reading, and these slips were 
handed to the meter readers. The 
nextucmorning athes meter ssreaders 
turned in all the slips which they 
hadn't lost, with the readings, and 
it) was. thes duty sol. thesonice- poy, 
to put these slips back in the ledgers 
beside the customers account, leav- 
one end protruding as a marker. 
Then the billing clerks made out 
bills for all the accounts so marked, 
and charged the ledger account ac- 
cordinghy, lis the once: ove. 1ost 
the, slip) or=shovedsit tins toowfar 
On fl it iell;out -of-in the meter was 
ins thes attic. orethe .customerekest 
a cross dog,—no bill went out for 
another month. Hundreds of cus- 
tomers were not billed for periods 
running from six months to a year, 
and as with such a system no follow 
up scheme was possible, the ledgers 
contained literally thousands of dol- 
lars worth of bad accounts which 
were finally written off as uncol- 
lectible 

Various styles of billing forms are 
in use, the size and form varying 
according to the personal preference 
of local officials. A standard form 
is stocked by the Commission and is 
used generally by the smaller mun- 
icipalities, but in towns and cities 
the bills should of course be printed 
locally, and should carry the address 
and office hours. Where the bills 


are. Sent. -out.-at one-time. .a- vast 
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amount of writing can be saved by 
having the printer set in the date 
and discount period, changing the 
month when approximately a 
month's supply is run off. A few 
extra bills left over each month is 
a small matter, and a shortage can 
be made up from extra blanks, and 
in addition to the saving in writing, 
the bills present a neat and business- 
like appearance. In some offices it 
is the practice to alternate the colors 
each month, a plan which does not 
cost anything and very frequently 
prevents the inadvertent allowance 
of discount on a last month's bill. 

In all offices where there are one 
thousand or more customers the 
bills should be numbered and ad- 
dressed with an Addressograph or 
some similar device. 

Withssuch*a:machinevarclerk ania 
few hours will do with neatness and 
accuracy work that would otherwise 
require days of laborious copying. 

The fact that bills are headed: for 
every account is a constant check 
against record cards being out of 
the cabinet, and insures against 
errors in address. Where bills are 
sent through the mails, the address 
should be so placed that window 
envelopes can be used. A perforated 
envelope costs about half as much as 
one with a transparency, and is 
much more efficient. 

When addressing machines were 
first introduced, the saving in time 
and labor was so great that it was 
considered no hardship to make the 
same impression on both the bill 
and stub,—but we now find that by 
placing the account number at the 
right of the address, so that it will 
fall on the stub, and the name and 


address on the body of the bill, 
a single impression is all that is 
necessary, thus affecting a further 
saving in this work of approximately 
307 

Bills with perforated stubs should 
be so prepared that the figures on 
the stub will be placed on the ex- 
treme left, immediately adjoining 
those on the bill itself, so that both 
sets of figures are visible without 
changing the focus of the eye. This 
will practically eliminate transposi- 
tion of figures, and ensure the stub 
carrying the same figures as the bill. 
Errors in stubs have caused many an 
hours work with a cash drawer 
that would not balance. 


It is generally admitted that a 
running detailed record of cash 
receipts should be kept in every well 
organized office, although in many 
offices the “stubs “are “simply. tun 
through an adding machine after 
posting, and filed with the listing 
slips wrapped around them. I have 
had considerable experience balanc- 
ing ledgers where this practice was 
followed, and where so many bills 
are for the same “amount the sligs 
are of no use in checking, even when 
they can be found. I consider the 
practice slovenly and altogether un- 
desirable. The daily listing of the 
stubs in a cash book, using the ac- 
count numbers instead of the names, 
is not a formidable undertaking and 
leaves a record for the Municipal 
Auditor of which the Manager need 
not be ashamed. 


By using a split adding machine, 
the cash book may be entirely pre- 
pared mechanically and added at 
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the same time. A single split will 
give all the information necessary, 
even where a. complex account num- 
berissused by placing the district 
number at the head of each list on 
the non-add side. Such cash books 
are in use in a large number of 
municipalities and are giving general 
satisfaction, affording a neat concise 
record in a very limited space. 


In one police village an enthusias- 
tic Trustee undertook to do all the 
clerical work himself, and when we 
called at the end of the year to close 
the books, we were handed the meter 
book and the pass book. In this 
case it was actually necessary to call 
On,» every —customer.- in the» village 
and examine their receipted bills 
in order to secure data on which to 
build up a cash book. 


The foregoing outlines the plan 
of handling consumers’ accounts 
which in whole or in part is in use 
in every Hydro municipality in 
Ontario. In general efficiency I feel 
it is the equal of any system in gener- 
al use, and that the average cost is 
at least fifty per cent. less than that 
of public service utilities using cum- 
bersome ledgers or registers and 
passing the charges and collections 
through a control account which in 
many cases is thousands of dollars 
out of balance, and where, after the 
adoption of continuous billing, the 
proof of balance is practically im- 
possible. I have in mind two Hy- 
dro municipalities where the accounts 
were regularly audited by chartered 
accountants of recognized standing 
but who made no effort to justify 
the control account although in one 


case it was known to be over three 
thousand dollars out of balance,— 
also another city where the five 
billing districts were handled through 
five separate control accounts, and 
where one clerk was assigned ex- 
clusively to keeping these accounts 
straight although there was practi- 
cally no possibility of any actual 
shortage in the cash which such a 
check could detect as the collections 
were made in another office,—and of 
still another case where an auditor 
was paid a special fee of $2,300.00 
to re-check his previous work and 
locate discrepancies in the control 
account amounting to $3,500.00, 
although in this case also there was 
no thought of locating any missing 
cash or increasing the revenue. 


Tepsecing taystamrcry) Dacics topene 
early days of Hydro when one Man- 
ager made his collections personally, 
entering them in a loose leaf pocket 
memo which he destroyed as soon as 
the items were posted in his ledger. 
It was the most satisfactory custom- 
ers ledger I ever saw as every ac- 
Counts, Wass Kepts balanced =by the 
simple expedient of never making 
any charges until the collection was 
entered. As it was a flat rate town 
with no meters, and the Manager 
varied his charges from month to 
month according to the amount he 
thought they ought to pay, there 
wasn t much work for the Auditor 
unless something had destroyed his 
faith in his fellowman. I also recall 
two other municipalities where the 
Secretary kept an ordinary receipt 


book on his desk, and carefully filled 
one out for each customer, complet- 
ing the stub for his own record. 
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DISCUSSION 
Mr. A. R. Porter, Addressograph Sales 
Co., Toronto: 


I think Mr. McCollum has covered 
the points of the addressograph very 
completely. I would like to make 
any remarks I have to make in the 
exhibit room downstairs. 


Mr. A. L. Whitelaw, Burroughs’ Adding 
Machine Co., Toronto: 


I am afraid a good many men have, 
as an idea of system, an elaborate 
system of files, ledgers, special in- 
dexes, and so on, until the office is 
piled up with an accumulation of 
things that require another system to 
handle. But I can congratulate Mr. 
McCollum on the paper he has read 
this afternoon, because | believe he 
has a real system for the handling of 
Hydro accounts, and when I[ say ‘a 
real system, I mean he has arranged 
ins the simplest possible Wormissa 
method of arriving at the results de- 
sired,” and 4) think sthatmiswavhate 
system really is—a boiling down of 
thie. Ollce eroutine MOmtnem simples: 
form possible. A few years ago, 
when I was in the adding machine 
business, we had great difficulty in 
obtaining a hearing in the offices of 
even the largest municipalities, and 
so it is an indication of our progress 
when this Association invites us to 
come here and let you know what we 
can do for you. 

I do not think I can add anything 
further by way of comment on the 
paper, but I shall be glad to answer 
any questions members may care to 
put to me while examining the ex- 
hibits in the rooms below. 

Mr. H. P.L. Hillman, Toronto Hydro- 
Electric System: 

Mr. 

Mr. 


President and Gentlemen,— 
McCollum is to be congratu- 


lated on his paper, which seems to me 
to cover the principal points of billing 
methods in an efficient way without 
going too greatly into details. I am 
forced to agree with Mr. McCollum 
in a good many of his statements. | 
think the day of the old-fashioned 
register, with 50 or more different 
consumers accounts on the one page, 
is properly going into the discard. 
The continuous method of billing 
which he advocates in municipalities 
of over 1,000 accounts is proving by 
experience, in the case of large con- 
cerns, to be the most desired. 

The point Mr. McCollum brings up 
in connection with the marking of 
the house numbers on the map is a 
good one, and | would elaborate that 
a little further by saying that houses 
on the street corners should be def- 
nitely. marked ~ to “show what -tme 
street number is. 

Mr. —McCollum® menttoned vthat 
various styles of billing forms are in 
use. Municipalities, in issuing bills, 
should always be very careful to see 
that the name of the municipality is 
on; =the oil la) = We frequentiva ect 
cheques in our office with the bill 
attached to them, but on which no 
municipality's name appears. It was 
“Hydro, and the customer thought 
it must belong to us. 

I want to commend the addresso- 
eraph and any similar addressing 
system. One point Mr. McCollum 
might have mentioned in his paper is 
the fact that it serves as a’ check on 
seeing that every customer is billed. 
He mentioned a case where a cus- 
tomer might be billed or not, just as 
the man in the office decided. But if 
an addressograph plate is made for 
every contract signed, that addresso- 
graph plate is used immediately to 
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print the ledger card and the index 
card, and the plates are kept in sepa- 
rate files, and the bills are handed to 
the addressograph clerk every day, 
and the cast-iron rule is made that 
every customer whose name is filed 
shall be billed. 

I also agree very cordially with 
Mr. McCollum in his suggestion that, 
even though it may seem a little 
extra work, detailed records of cash 
receipts should be written up. We 
have a night staff that take the stubs 
from the teller, and the cash book is 
written up in accordance therewith. 
There is nothing so satisfying to the 
customer, when he comes into the 
office, that, although there is a great, 
big business there, with a large num- 
ber of customers, he can be shown a 
detailed cash book and told, ‘There 
is the amount of money you paid us’ 
on acertain date. The fact that you 
havea’ definite ‘chronological’ cash 
book, enabling you to keep records 
in a businesslike manner, will per- 
haps convince him he is mistaken. 

I must confess I am not altogether 
ineiavor ota scardy ledger ionevery 
large offices. It is true that loose- 
leaf ledgers take up a good deal of 
room, but | do not see why our busi- 
ness iS not just as important as the 
banking business, and it is only in 
the last few years that bankers would 
consider the loose-leaf ledger at all. 
They have been gradually converted 
to it. The card system is very easy 
as a matter of reference, but also very 
easily lost, 

In his foreword Mr. McCollum has 
stated that the card ledger should be 
accessible to any number of clerks at 
the same time. Well, if your office 
staff numbers half a dozen and they 
all-go to the card ledger together, 


there is no reason why a card should 
not be lost. I am frankly in favor of 
loose-leaf ledgers kept in a locked 
binder, althougn we do use card 
ledgers in some of our subsidiary 
bookkeeping, as, for instance, where 
there are not very many accounts to 
be handled, and they are thus easily 
replaceable. 


I do not altogether agree with Mr. 
McCollum when he (as I would put 
it) deprecates the necessity of a trial 
balance being taken from the ledger 
cards. We have over 100 ledgers and 
about 52,000 accounts, and we take 
a trial balance off those ledgers every 
months pine ends of methe month 
charges do not get into those ledgers 
until about the 7th or 8th of the next 
month, because we include the bills 
for the meters read on the last day 
of the month in that month's work- 
ines ln thescase o1.the meters reaa 
on the 31st May, it is not possible to 
get them out before the 5th or 6th 
June; so that means that ledger is 
not posted until the 5th or 6th June. 
Every sone Oleitnosemledgers = swas 
balanced by the 2oth June, and we 
carry a general controlling account in 
the general ledger, and subsidiary 
controlling accounts for each of these 
ledgers, so when the ledger keeper 
takes off-a trial balance he knows 
right away which ledger is out of 
balances le Go. notmenink*asspul plic 
accountant would be justified in cer- 
tifying to the customers’ balance in 
which the balances were not verified 
by a detailed trial balance. He should 
hayes an -Opeortunity —sole «sceing 
whether they are bad debts or recent 
bills. If banks require trial balances 
for their ledgers, I do not see why we 
should not require the same. You 
cam so too niuch. checking, -but at 
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the same time a certain amount of 
checking should be done to see that 
the accounts are right. If you are 
going to balance up the operation 
ledger, the construction ledger and 
the appliance ledger, I do not see 
why you should not take out a trial 
balance for the customers ledger. 
However, Mr. McCollum has 
touched upon all the main points, and 
has certainly presented to us a really 
up-to-date method of handling con- 
sumers accounts. 


The President: 


Mr. Hillman, has your ledger a 
separate sheet for each account? 


Mr. Hillman: 


A separate sheet for each address. 
The President: 


Imrother, words it is“a..caredsystem 
bound in a book? 


Mr. Hillman: 
Yes. 


Mr, M. J. McHenry, Hydro- Electric Sys- 

tem, Walkerville : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,— 
I am sure Mr. McCollum’s paper has 
been of interest to everyone, and the 
system he outlines for the average 
Hydro municipality is one which will 
not only prove efficient, but which 
is; One the Tace dort» fairly, simple 
There are one or two points in con- 
nection with the various features of 
this system which | thought might 
be of interest to various utilities. 
Oe is in connection with the use of 
the addressograph. We have been 
using the addressograph in Walker- 
ville, and up to the end of last year 
we found it fairly satisfactory, but 
we were having new plates made in 
Toronto and found it impossikle tc 


keep the addressograph plates in 
accordance with the ledger cards. | 
might say that our population is 
rather a shifting one. People are 
always moving from one house to the 
other or away to Windsor or Detroit. 
Consequently, we have a large num- 
ber of changes to make in the ad- 
dressograph, and we found it paid us 
to buy a companion machine to the 
addressograph, known as the grapho- 
type machine, and make our own 
plates. I think in any utility where 
the population is moving rapidly and 
changes are continuously being made, 
it would pay that utility .to sdo-the 
same thing, and make their own 
plates. In that way plates can be 
made for new customers or changes 
can be made the day following the 
application being taken in, and the 
addressograph plates will always 
agree with the ledger cards. 


Mr. McCollum has mentioned one 
thing in connection with bills being 
sent through the mail—that window 
envelopese 1cane bey" Used ature 
months ago I ran into something 
which= 1 @do)-not. think. hasbeen 
brought to the attention of other 
utilities, or to the attention of the 
Hydro Commission itself, in connec- 
tion with the using of window en- 
velopes. We use the color system 
for the different classes of accounts— 
white for residential, pink for com- 
mercial, and yellow for power—and 
we were using a white window en- 
velope without transparency. The 
postmaster very kindly called my 
attention to the regulation which 
states that the envelope must be the 
same,color asithe bile hats 
you are using a yellow bill, you must 
have a yellow envelope, and also the 
fact that no color shall be used for 
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any bill which makes it difficult to 
read the address put on either by 
hand or by addressograph. For in- 
stance, some colors of ribbon might 
give you on a blue-colored bill a very 
faint impression or an impression 
rather difficult to read, and the post 
office, in accordance with the regula- 
tions, can refuse to accept any such 


bill. 


In connection with the use of the 
adding machine for cash book entries, 
Bacainkwatnat, itacouldsine: used) by 
utilities very successfully. It has 
been used by the Walkerville Com- 
mission for a year and a half and has 
proved very successful. Previous to 
the use of the adding machine for the 
listing of the accounts in the cash 
book, the cashier's full time was 
taken up in taking in the cash and 
making entries in the cash book. 
After the installation of the cash- 
book system where the addresso- 
graph was used, we found that the 
cashier had from two to three hours 
a day to spare to devote to other 
classes of work, and in that way we 
were able to get considerably more 
work out of that particular em- 
ployee. 

Mr. Hillman made the point that 
he is not altogether in favor of the 
card ledger system on account of the 
fact that there is a liability of cards 
bemomlost. Ol courses sera not 
familiar with what would happen in 
a large system where they have some- 
thing like 52,000 accounts, and there 
is a possibility of cards being misplac- 
ed from time to time, but we have 
approximately 2,300 account cards 
(we are using the card ledger system), 
‘and I may say that in the last year 
and a half, to my knowledge, there 
has never been one card misplaced 


or lost. We make it an absolute rule 
that only the billing clerk or the 
cashier himself may take cards out of 
the file; any other employee must 
leave the cards in the file, because 
they can be seen, and any informa- 
tion necessary taken from them with- 
out removing them from the file; in 
that way the possibility of losing 
ledger cards is to a large extent avoid- 
able. 

I am sure Mr. McCollum has given 
us a paper which will be of consider- 
ables interest and’ value: to vallethe = 
members of this Association. 

Mr.' J. W. McLzan, Lowe-Martin Co., 
Toronto: 

I think most of the members here 
know our firm, and when Mr. Mc- 
Collum originated the idea of the 
card ledger system for municipalities, 
we were glad to afford him any sug- 
gestions we could, such as colored 
tabs, andsoon. That system is now 
being sused Fin’ Oo. =pen “cent ore tic 
municipalities, and we are glad to 
say we are pretty well favored with 
business. . 

I would like to mention, in connec- 
tion with the loss of cards, that the 
banks’ at one time (did “adhere, en- 
tirely to bound books, but they found 
they took up so much room and 
time, and so they eventually adopted 
the loose-leaf system and now they 
are using cards. 

I think Mr. Whitelaw mentioned 
that there are banks using cards with 
machine posting ledgers, and the 
banks in the United States are using 
cards right through. 

If they do lose a card, they can 
easily find it out, because they have 
a register, and if they cannot find the 
Carduthat is lost, 10) 1s a matter or 
looking up the last trial balance and 
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making out a new card, but [ have 
no knowledge of a card being lost, 
although | have known of a card 
being taken out of a file by a rival 
bookkeeper because there was a 
rivalry in the matter of getting the 
balance out first. The other man, 
however, was able to get the last 
trial balance and get the present 
balance off just the same. 

Mr. W. H, Childs, Hydro-Electric Sys- 

tem, Hamilton: 

Aiter alls it seems-tosme: that an 
rendering the accounts, there are 
only two points that must be con- 
sidered—service and cost. With the 
system outlined by Mr. McCollum 
service can, no doubt, be given, but 
cost also enters into the question. He 
suggests giving the meter reader 
three-quarters of the work he got. 
Of course, you are losing 25 per cent. 
efficiency there, and I question very 
much whether it is advisable to lose 
Ciliates Del-cent: 

There is one other question in con- 
nection with that system. He says it 
allows for unlimited expansion. Per- 
sonally, | cannot see how that works 
out. lisyou sdivide:thescityvminto.2 > 
districts and you are extending 
almost entirely east, as we are, how 
are you going to allow for the expan- 
sion. Weare extending to-day at the 
rate of about 2,000 consumers a year, 
and we must allow for that, but that 
will be overcome in a short time. 

I would also like to suggest that 
perhaps it might be advisable to use 
a letter instead of a figure in the 
description of the account. That is, 
instead of -I—137, to point “1—A 
—27.° Very rarely will you have in 
one district more streets than you 
can accommodate, and that would do 
away with the (dash-dash) between 


the letters. This system has been 
used entirely in connection with the 
war maps of the British and Allied 
Governments, where they use a num- 
ber and a letter to designate a cer- 
tain position. They find that more 
satisfactory to avoid continuous 
numbering. 


I asked Mr. Porter to come in and 
show us where we could save money, 
but he did not succeed in doing so. 
It might be advisable for the different 
managers of the Hydro Systems to 
compare their costs per consumer per 
annum for billing. It is nice to get 
a trial balance and to know just 
where you are, but if it is going to 
cost you $2,500 or $3,000 a year to 
save $200 or $300, I question that. 

Mr. Hillman also mentioned the 
question of losing a card. We have 
been using the card system for the 
past seven years, and we also have 
a meter-reading card, and if the bill- 
ing card is lost it is immediately dis- 
covered by the fact that the meter 
card is there, and there is no place to 
post the meter record to. We have 
now over 18,000 consumers, and have 
lost one card, and I have not found 
out whether some jealous clerk took 
that card or not, but we did lose it. 

Instead of the cash book (as Mr. 
McCollum knows), we have a dupli- 
cate account. We don't use a stub. 
We have a duplicate account made 
out with carbon paper on the type- 
writer, and instead of the cash book 
we have those duplicates bound; 
they are our cash book. 

Mr. Hillman points to the fact that 
it is very nice to show to a customer 
an entry in a book, and say, “You 
paid so much” on such and such a 
day. Wecan actually show a dupli- 
cate for the accounts on that date, 
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and can say There is the account 
you paid on that date.”” We havea 
double check in everything that goes 
through our office. Of course, we can 


put through four, five or any number - 


of checks necessary, but I think it is 
generally considered good practice to 
have a double check. 

The two things to be borne in mind 
are service and cost. Service is first, 
but there must be a reasonable limit, 
or otherwise you could say, “Why 
not ten checks to see that everything 
is absolutely correct?” and we don't 
use the cash book. 

I think Mr. McHenry is mistaken 
in regard to the post-office regula- 
tion. As I read it, it is that that por- 
tion of the enclosure must be white 
opoima=lieht, color, 1.W.e havesbeeni 
using white bills for residence, blue 
for commercial, and yellow for power. 

I think Mr. McCollum’s paper is a 
particularly clever one, and it has 
afforded me very much pleasure in- 
deed to have heard it and also the 
discussion thereon. 

Mr. A.-‘E. Clark, Hydro-Electrie Power 
Commission of Ontario, Toronto ¢ 

In connection with Mr. McCol- 
lum’s paper, I would say we are using 
the very latest form of loose-leaf 
ledger. A town of 2,500 customers 
will not have more than 100 pages in 
a ledger. I do not think we would 
consider that very cumbersome, es- 
pecially as loose-leaf ledgers may be 
made to contain any number of pages 
and may have any number of binders 
you wish. 

I would like to call attention to 
some of the statements made in the 
order in which he mentions them, for 
the purpose of bringing out the other 
side of the question, and to point out 
in what way the ledger fulfils the con- 


ditions which he lays down as being 
fundamental. I would like to do this 
for two reasons—first, because | 
would not wish local managers of the 
Central Ontario System to feel that 
they are using records which are out 
of date, and I would not like the 
managers or representatives of the 
utilities which are already owned 
locally to think that the Commission 
is recommending to them the use of a 
system which it does not put into 
force in the case of accounts con- 
trolled by itself. 

In the first place: 

The record should be concise, but 
in sufficient detail that any error in 
the monthly bill can be promptly 
detected, or any complaint of a cus- 
tomer can be intelligently discussed 
without going back to the meter card 
or any other record.” 

The register is very concise in that 
it does not show any information 
which is not absolutely essential, but, 
at the same time, we are of the 
opinion that it shows all essential 
information, both from the view- 
point of the local office, the engineer, 
the bookkeeper, and the auditor; the 
rate of consumption is shown; prac- 
tically the only thing which does not 
appear in the register which appears 
in the cards is the meter reading, and 
personally I do not think that that 
is necessary in consumers accounts, 
seeing that you have it in a meter- 
EedGing 2card weancy GOs not inavery 
many circumstances have to turn it 
up. . 

In conversation with local mana- 
gers I have found that not more than 
2 per cent. of our accounts have to be 
discussed in any one month with a 
customer, and, therefore, it should 
not be necessary to do a certain class 
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of work for 98 per cent. of your cus- 
tomers which is not going to be of 
use. 

“ond. It should occupy the mini- 
mum office space and in its operation 
be as noiseless as possible.” 

I do not think such a ledger as | 
have described occupies any more 
space than a card ledger, and it is 
very easily handled. 


3Pd.it) should] pe xaccessible: to 
any number of clerks at the same 
time.” 

I do not think that the card ledger 
is inferior to the consumers ledger in 
large offices, but, [=think, inv othces 
which have 3,000 or less, the register 
is more economical, because it takes 
less time to handle it, and by being 
subdivided into different books it is 
accessible in offices of such size to all 
the clerks who are likely to use it. 
In most cases it can be handled by 
one clerk, or two at the utmost. 

“4th. The index should be rapid 
and definite and should provide for 
unlimited expansion. ” 
the consumers 
written over every year or two, it 


Since ledger is 


seems to me that question is not per- 
haps so important, because lines can 


be left for vacant and unwired houses, 
and street numbers can be skipped in 
localities where building is apt to be 
carried,on in the wear tyre tied 
great many of the smaller towns there 
are no street numbers, and, there- 
fore, the register gives a perfect in- 
déx, . and- subject’ indexes, ereoer 
alphabetical or such as are mentioned 
in Mr.-MeCollunrs: paper carne 
used equally well in connection with 
the Trecister 


* 5th. It. is, especially.” desiramie 
that; “when used in-‘Elydro otnee. 
where a uniform system of rates is in 
foree. throughout’ the, province, ne 
forms should be uniform, to secure 
the greatest measure of economy in 
installation and renewals.’ 

In regard to the cost of forms, I do 
not think there is very much differ- 
ence. In the case of the loose-leaf 
ledger, the binder will last for some 
time, and all you need to do is supply 
new sheets. [nour registers we have 
a narrow sheet for the names and a 
wider sheet for the financial informa- 
tion, various columns being provided 
for the ditterent “kinds of revenue. 
Since we started operating, we have 
had practically no trouble in keeping 
the ledgers in balance. 

“othe ltezshould> be p0ssiblemara 
examine the charges for any particu- 
lar class of service without disturbing 
the balance of the accounts. ” 

It there is more than ‘one lecdgermr 
should be quite possible with the con- 
summers lédgers as’ with ‘the caras 
and they have the advantage of 
everything being in front of the 
reader, who just runs his eye down 
the page to get all the information he 
wants. Supposing a town had 2,000 
customers and the manager wanted 
to scrutinize the accounts, to get an 
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idea of how they were being handled? 
Those 2,000 could be handled in the 
one ledger; which could easily be 
looked over in one hour, whereas | 
would think it would take nearly a 
whole day to look over 2,000 cards. 

w7ineel ne: srecords= should. be so 
Kept athat “representatives of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
can, in the minimum time, extract 
from them such information as is 
Hecescaiy) rome time sto. times to 
check the actual working out of rates 
and modifications of same, as is re- 
quired by the’ provisions of. the 
Power Commission Act.” 


I think it is also necessary to con- 
sider that the accounts should -be 
kept by the ledger keeper in a manner 
which will keep the cost within a 
reasonable limit. We do not have to 
re-write the» ledgers every. .year: 
Piictesis samsepavate sneer tor tne 
names, but as soon as that sheet gets 
full or there are many changes in it 
on account of customers changing 
their addresses, that one sheet has 
to be re-written. However, at the 
end of two years, should the register 
require to be re-written, by the use 
of the addressograph the whole of 
the names and addresses can be put 
in in one day or two days at the least. 
I tried this out myself in the case of 
one or two sheets, and I am con- 
vinced that, by using the addresso- 
graph, the annual re-writing of the 
ledger will no longer be looked for- 
ward to with any apprehension. 


I think Mr. McCollum made a 
good point about the billing system. 
The recommendation which was 
made contained several points which 
made it seem that the customer's 
money is received ten days approxi- 
mately after the bill is sent out, and 


in the case of the Central Ontario 
System that would amount to nearly 
$1,000 a year in interest. 


In the case of those towns which 
have been using the continuous bill- 
ing Systeny, “theresis no -desire-to 06 
back to the old system. The Com- 
mission is putting addressographs in 
those offices where there are enough 
customers to make it worth while, 
and we find it nearly as expensive a 
proposition as the first, but the ad- 
vantages are very marked. The 
metal plates provided are very easily 
changed, and if the customer moves, 
you simply move the name from one 
location to the other. We have in a 
town of 2,300 customers found that 
the total cost of installation would 
not sexceed- $3007) Winder sthe-sold 
system it took three days to address 
the bills, whereas it can now be done 
in a couple of hours; so you will see 
the machine soon pays for itself. # 2 


Mr. McCollum did not mention 
the practice of billing the residential 
and smaller commercial customers 
every second month, instead of once 
a month. We find it will be a great 
saving, and in some cases extra work 
would have been necessary if we had 
not done this; in other cases the work 
was not properly done. We do not 
expect to have any difficulty with 
this, and the local managers are en- 
thusiastic "about it. 1. would com 
mend this to the consideration of the 
municipalities, and to any others who 
have not adopted it. By dividing the 
town into sections and billing the sec- 
tions alternately, the work is almost 
cut in two. [he bills*under Flydro 
rates are so small now that the cus- 
tomer will not feel any hardship in 
paying two months’ at one time. 
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The other things mentioned by Mr. 
McCollum have my most hearty ap- 
proval. Practically all of them are 
being put into force in the Central 
Ontario System. 

Mr. McCollum did not mention the 
use of post cards in billing these 
accounts. We purpose putting them 
into force in January, 1920, and we 
believe they will be a great saving in 
a considerable number of ways. I 
have put some of them down here in 
a recommendation. The post cards 
are the regular stamped ones pro- 
vided by the Government. There is 
a certain saving of office space and 
of time in enclosing the bill in this 
way. Money has been saved under 
this scheme amounting to $1oo for 
bills and $675 for envelopes. The 
only disadvantage we see in the post 
cards is the possibility of defacement 
in transit. 

The other recommendation was to 
leave out the meter-reading data. 

I trust what I have said may ap- 
peal to some and lead them to believe 
that the register has some good 
points as well as the cards. I am 
convinced that in the small offices it 
is. the most < economicaly sway -o1 
handling the accounts. 

I also think it is a good thing to 
show on. the records -the. total 
amounts of the bills to the customers. 

In conclusion, I might say that, on 
taking the matter up with Mr. Mc- 
Collum, I brought with me a couple 
of pages of forms used for the On- 
tario Central System, and would be 
glad to go over any of these with the 
local managers interested. 

Mr. P. B. Yates, Public Utilities Com- 
mission, St. Catharines: 


St. Catharines is one of the typical 
towns, about the same size as a large 


number of the larger towns and 
smaller cities on the System, and our 
smallest system is typical of that in 
use. Wehavetwoor three variations 
from Mr. McCollum’s recommenda- 
tions, and I am glad to say that we 
can vary from Mr. McCollum’s prac- 
tice without getting into difficulty. 
We do not number our consumers’ 
record cards in accordance with Mr. 
McCollum’s system; that is) with a 
number for the street and a number 
for the district. We have the city 
divided into five districts, and one 
man who reads the meters. He used 
to be our general utility man, as some 
of you remember, but we have rather 
outgrown that now, and we find he 
is either getting lazy or we are getting 
too much business for him to do. We 
still continue to deliver our bills, and 
one man will read all our meters and 
take care of our bills at the same 
time, and if he gets behind we pick 
up a school boy to go out and make 
a few deliveries for him. 


There is one thing that has not 
been touched upon, and that is the 
cash register in the cashier's office. 
We do not have to total up all our 
slips, Slt Sis a very casya thing see 
balance in the evening. We have our 
slips there, and our total on the cash 
register, and they are divided accord- 
ing to their different classes or sub- 
titles; “such as ~~ domestica lions 
power,  Jetes.so that-at the-eneavor 
the day it is simply a matter of taking 
off the main totals and the sub-totals 
and checking the cash with them. 
In the morning the cashier takes the 
slips from the day before and puts 
them in the cash book, and they have 
to agree with the different totals 
under the different headings of the 
day before. Then they are checked 
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with the slips from the cash register 
and written off on the consumer's 
ledger card, and in that way you get 
amc neckarthiere™ Everything in) our 
office is checked as it is so well and 
ably done in Hamilton, but I believe 
our costs) are much lower than in 
Hamilton. Our last report shows 
that very conclusively. This regis- 
ter, I believe, is quite an advantage in 
relieving the cashier's office of work, 
and also in being able to check back 
Slips with, the cash, a great many 
mistakes can be avoided or rectified. 

We hope to put in an addresso- 
graph ‘in the near future. We have 
one clerk, who makes all our bills, 
but we thought that with the: ad- 
dressograph it would lessen the 
amount of work as we expand. 

One very good point in the paper 
is the idea of putting the name and 
address on the main bill, and the con- 
sumer s record number on the stub, 
so that it only takes one impression 
of the cash register instead of two to 
give you the address and numbered 
bill. 

Imam very, glad toehave. had the 
privilege of listening to Mr. McCol- 
lum’s paper and also the discussion 
thereof. 

Mr. W. G Ferguson, Hydro-EHlectric 
Power Commission, Peterboro : 

1 was very much interested in the 
paper read by Mr. McCollum. As 
far as the card system is concerned, 
I might state that I have been using 
the card system for over 18 years, 
and when Mr. McCollum came along 
and mooted the idea of putting a card 
system in the office I was naturally 
very much delighted. 

The first impression one receives 1s 
fhacethesemcancsemill wccte=lOstnor 
stolen. During the whole of the 18 


years | have been using the card 
System not one card has been lost. 
We had to give up the card system for 
two on three™ years, and) we were 
introduced to the large ledger system 
—the largest ledgers I eversaw. The 
only trouble we had was to get them 
weittensup. » Ol scourse son account 
of having used the cards before that, 
we were very much against the using 
of the ledgers, but we had to do as we 
were told. We have been recom- 
mended to look at the banks and see 
the ledgers they keep. I do not think 
they are of very much use. Quite a 
number of bankers have found their 
way down to Kingston. Any system 
is open to fraud, but every conveni- 
ence is found in the card system after 
you have become accustomed to its 
working. 

I have much pleasure in congratu- 
lating Mr. McCollum on his very 
able paper. 


Mr. Porter : 


I would like to have an oppor- 
tunity of answering Mr. Childs’ re- 
marks. It is very true he invited us 
or challenged us to come down and 
show him how to save some money. 
We took up his challenge and went to 
the expense of putting in an elec- 
trically-driven addressograph and 
graphotype. He gave us a very fair 
trial, and at the end of the trial he 
said, No, you cannot: save us any 
money. The proposition was that 
if we could show him where he would 
save any money, he would buy an 
addressograph. We could not show 
him, he says, and he did not buy an 
addressograph. There are possibly 
20 Hydro - Electric municipalities 
represented here who own and 
operate addressographs which were 
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bought as long as eight years ago, 
and I never knew one to be thrown 
out, and they are buying them and 
using them to-day; not only the 
Hydro-Electric System, but other 
public utilities and corporations in 
Canada from Halifax to Vancouver. 
There is not a large city in Canada, 
with the exception of Hamilton, that 
does not use an addressograph, and 
not only the electrical companies, but 
the gas, telephone and water com- 
panies, and the same is true in every 
large-city, in the.WnitedsStates» Are 
those men buying those machines 
just for the sake of having them, or 
because they will save money? It is 
rather a reflection on those men if 
the addressograph does not save 
money. Apart from that, however, 
if the addressograph did not save you 
a dollar, is it not a good proposition 
to have the bills done more neatly 
and accurately than by the type- 
writer, where there is a chance for 
errors and omissions to creep in? [| 
would like to have another oppor- 
tunity of approaching Mr. Childs 
about it; and I think “ii-I- live-long 
enough, | will sell Mr. Childs an ad- 


dressograph. 


Mr. Childs : 


I am sorry to have to rise twice in 
a discussion on this question, but 
really we are having so much fun 
(besides learning so much from Mr. 
Yates and Mr. Porter) that I would 
reiterate one statement I made. - I 
said it depended entirely on service 
and cost—service first and cost 
second. Ihe service must be con- 
sidered first, and at a greater cost 
than inaccuracy. I grant Mr. Por- 
ters contention that, if he cannot 
save a cent, his machine is much 


better than typewriting, which is 
liable to mistakes, but I would say 
now that Mr. Porter has opened up 
the subject that he did all those 
things he said he would do, and we 
timed everything, and without even 
allowing for the time of making out 
the new plates and looking after 
them, Mr. Porter cost us money. I 
gave him a fair opportunity. Further 
than that, he asked you to compare 
us with other municipalities. Now, I 
do not wish to be compared with Mr. 
Yates, of St. Catharines, where he 
can, in that little city, read, bill and 
collect in five minutes. I am speak- 
ing of a city where they have some 
consumers and are getting more all 
the time." -[Ysay, you must consicer 
cost. Youcan get the blue book and 
figure out the costs of the city of 
Toronto per customer per annum for 
billing. They use an addressograph 
(according touMr=PRorten)s) Wouscan 
figure out all the cities in the same 
way. In addition to that, you must 
also consider the wages paid. It has 
never been a desire of ours to keep 
our clerk down to starvation wages, 
and we have not a clerk in our office 
drawing less than $60 a month. I 
visited one municipality here, in the 
course of the past couple of months, 
and talked to the gentleman in charge 
of the office, who had quite a number 
of young ladies working there, and 
he said “We pay them $40 a month.” 
You cannot compare $40 against $60. 
He may get just as much work out of 
some of those girls as we get out of 
ours for $60, but we are not going to 
pay them $40 while I know it. Ser- 
vice and cost must be borne in mind, 
and we must always bear them in 
mind when dealing with this ques- 
tion—the wages you pay your help 
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inmeene Ollce: the: cost. to. the con- 
sumer per annum, and the cost of the 
Service, 


Mr. McCollum : 


There are just one or two points 
that seem to me to require another 
moments discussion. -[n ‘the first 
place, the paper that does not develop 
enough differences of opinion to 
create an argument does not justify 
occupying the attention of this con- 
vention for a couple of hours. 

In regard to Mr. Childs’ remarks, 
his suggestion that the accounts be 
numbered with a number and then a 
letter and then another number is 
not feasible if you are going to use an 
adding machine cash book, because 
the letters do not occur in the adding 
machine; you must use figures. 

In so far as making out the bills by 
hand or by typewriter or by an ad- 
dressograph or some other addressing 
machine, I have had a great deal of 
experience in noting the results in 
offices where addressographs or simi- 
lar machines have been installed. | 
have operated them month after 
month, and have observed personally 
and have heard from the local mana- 
gers the difference in the saving of 
their work, and I do not believe that 
anybody who gives it proper con- 
sideration will agree that bills can be 
addressed and numbered as rapidly 
and accurately on a typewriter as by 
an automatic machine that will 
puneh’ them out irom: 10,to 40°a 
minute. 

Mr. Hillman is here, and I would 
like to ask him what would happen 
to his organization if they decided to 
send their bills out from a typewriter 
instead of from an addressograph. | 
think he is in a position to answer 


that question to the satisfaction of 
anybody who has any _ lingering 
doubts. 


Mr. Hillman : 


I have no statistics with me re- 
garding cost, but I would not, under 
any circumstances, attempt to run a 
billing department of any size with- 
out an automatic addressing ma- 
chine, whether it be an addresso- 
graph, a Montague or a Fisher ma- 
chines We cave wthe wmatter a 
thorough investigation before pur- 
chasing an addressograph, and came 
to the conclusion it was the best for 
our work. Apart from the question 
of cost, we consider the addresso- 
graph one of the best detecting fea- 
tures we have got. With the ad- 
dressograph we head up our meter 
card, our ledger sheet, and an index 
card which is used for the purpose of 
getting the load and other informa- 
tion for the Inspection Department. 
Infaddition= tor thats we-carry an 
alphabetically arranged file prepared 
by the addressograph at the same 
time. Very often you get letters in 
from your customers in which no ad- 
dress appears. We have to refer to 
the alphabetical guide, which tells us 
where the customer's address is. 

In addition to that, we operate 
another set of cards, as the result of 
the fire we recently suffered. As you 
know, two years ago our offices on 
Yonge Street were burnt out, and we 
realized the danger of completely 
destroying our customers’ records. 
We had fireproof vaults, which kept 
our cards, but they were not water- 
proof, and there were a good many 
down in the cellar where the vaults 
were, and the cellar was flooded up to 
the ceiling, and we had some job 
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drying everything up. We did it, 
however, and got a balance in a few 
months. 

We have another card index, with 
all our customers recorded, in an en- 
tirely different building, and these 
cards go over there every day. So 
you see there are more uses than one 
to which an automatic addressing 
machine may be put. Personally | 
would not consider for a moment 


running a billing department of any 
size without an automatic addressing 
machine. 

In reference to Mr. Clark’s point, 
we have the alternate monthly billing 
system for our residence customers. 
We bill one-half of the city one 
month and the other half the next 
month. It saves us about $10,000 a 
year in salaries alone, and we find it 
works out well. 


Live and Help Live 


Address by Mr. Samuel A. Chase, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburg, Pa. 


President and 
Gentlemen,—When I 
was invited by your 
chairman to address 
{ois Ss mecting. werce- 
cided to tell you about 
my work in co-operating with Mr. 
Goodwin in his endeavour to har- 
monize the entire electrical industry. 
I heard Mr. Goodwin for the first 
LIMesAt a Meeting of the iNational 
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Pelegak making Ais 
irsh “Trip across the Inhynationa/ 
ridge to the American Sicle 


Electrical Contractors’ and Dealers’ 
Association at New Orleans about 
three years ago, and, after listening 
to his address, | thought there was 
only one slogan that well fitted his 
work and the work I had been dele- 
gated with him to do, and that slogan 
was. Eive andl lelpeleive, sumiatce! 
if we can only apply that slogan to 
all branches of the electrical industry 
and live up to it, satisfactory results 
will be achieved. At that time | 
gave reasons in my talk for adopting 
that slogan, and if you will bear with 
me for a moment, I will read a few 
extracts from the paper published at 
that time: 


In these days of reconstruction 
along almost all directions of human 
effort, it is not strange that.a spi 
of unrest should have found an en- 
trance to the field occupied by the 
jobbers and contractor-dealers. Law- 
yers of the highest eminence are 
persuaded that both the practice of 
law as well as the law itself are facing 
changes of a radical sort. A diploma, 
a small black bag, and a sympathetic 
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bedside manner no longer constitute 
the essentials of a profitable medical 
career. Merely to know that C-A-T 
spells cat does not necessarily qualify 
one to teach the fact to others. And 
precisely as law, medicine or peda- 
gogy have a future entirely different 
irom. thesrecent. past, so.also; is it 
most reasonable to believe that the 
same principle applies with equal 
force to the more complicated busi- 
ness of selling the product of a fac- 
tory. 

Change is the fundamental fact of 
economic progress. To recognize and 
accept the probability of a change is 
one-half of the problem; and to see 
its direction accurately provides the 
ultimate solution. 

The inexperienced manufacturer of 
electrical appliances creates a sales 
policy of selling direct, forgetting the 
jobber and contractor-dealer, and 
says they are useless. Cut them out; 
they are carbuncles on the commer- 
cial body; they are parasites; “they 
toil not, neither do they spin.”’ Many 
of you have heard this sort of state- 
ment. It pretends to be an argu- 
ment, and poses as a demonstration. 
Being both loud and misleading, it 
is the song of the siren in every sense 
so far as any useful purpose can be 
found. Nevertheless it has tempted 
many a manufacturer from the ship 
of safety, and one glorious summer 
of success has induced a multitude of 
disastrous financial winters. 

Nearly every commercial line has 
been attacked by the fever, with the 
usual losses to the manufacturer and 
the injury of the distributer, and 
seldom to the advantage of the manu- 
facturer. 

There is an old saying that “the 
longest way ‘round is the shortest 


way home.’ Experimental short 
cuts often are costly. A multitude 
of greedy manufacturers have tried 
to sell direct at the jobber’s price; a 
myriad of grasping retailers have 
tried to buy directly from the manu- 


facturer, with the jobbers’ discount. 


So they lock horns over this trifling 
middle percentage and upset the 
stability of trade conditions, very 
greatly to their own loss. 

I am familiar with some of your 
problems; not all, not nearly all.. 
But I know the confusion caused by . 
the electric light companies when 
they sell electrical merchandising ap- 
pliances at cost in order to increase 
the consumption of current. I know 
about the pit dug by the local con- 
tractor—into which he himself fre- 
quently falls. But, although I know 
something of your “hard trials and 
great tribulations,’ I know also that 
you should occupy an impregnable 
stronghold. 

In the first place “possession is 
nine points of the law.’ You may 
say confidently, with Napoleon, *'! 


angeneres: lesiallstay, 
Secondly. sine unions there 1S 
strength, and you will impress 


others through consolidating associa- 
tions, as a united body. 

Any plan of reconstructing the 
method of selling electrical merchan- 
dising appliances through the co- 
operation and close alliance. between 
the manufacturer, jobber, central 
station, and contractor-dealer, dis- 
tributing through natural and legiti- 
mate channels, will place the elec- 
trical industry in a better relation!to 
the trade than ever before. 

It will make close friends of those 
who have sometimes been active 
enemies. This would be no small 
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accomplishment if there were nothing 
else: but it is only the first of a long 
list of benefits which will accrue, not 
only to the manufacturer, but also 
to everyone interested in the elec- 
trical industry. Why? Because the 
policy will give balance and stability 
to the commercial phase. of the busi- 
ness. It will establish a relation 
which is an improvement on ‘live 
and let live,’ since it is based on the 
idea of co-operation, “Live and help 
live.” 

There are, as you know, several 
groups in the industry particularly 
interested in the subject of ethical 
merchandising methods—the manu- 
facturer, the central station, the 
jobber and the contractor - dealer. 
Of course, outside of the electrical 
industry there are several groups 
also interested, but | am speaking 
particularly of those in the electrical 
industry who are interested. 

There have been in the past a great 
many difficulties in the way of living 
up to the slogan of “Live and help 
live.’ I do not know the situation 
in Canada in that respect. You 
may be working together in perfect 
harmony, but I assume you have the 
same difficulties as we have. The 
principal difficulty in the past has 
been selfishness, each group in the 
industry thinking only of that par- 
ticular group, and sometimes not 
thinking of the group, but thinking 
of each other in a simply personal 
way. In that respect we differ from 
many other industries and from pro- 
fessional men, who are ethical to- 
wards one another in the conduct of 
their profession or business. 

Another difficulty has been the 
absence of a definite plan and of 
stability in prices. Sometimes I have 


wondered if we were ready, in the 
electrical industry, for a definite plan. 
I rather doubted it some time ago, 
but in the last few months I have felt 
we are ready for a definite plan, and 
that definite plan Mr. Goodwin will 
submit to you this morning. One 
reason for my doubting in the past 
that we were ready for a definite plan 
was because I wondered if the manu- 
facturer had the-right. attitudesto- 
and. the contractor-dealer= 1 won- 
dered if the central station had the 
right attitude towards the manufac- 
turer, the jobber and the contractor- 
dealer; I wondered if the jobber had 
the right attitude towards the manu- 
facturer, the central station and the 
contractor-dealer, and I wondered if 
the contractor-dealer had the right 
attitude towards the manufacturer, 
the central station and the jobber, 
and the other classes in the industry. 
I also wondered whether the central 
Station was educated up to the point 
and possessed of sufficient experience 
in merchandising “methods ware 
properly regard others in the elec- 
trical industry and to realize elec- 
trical merchandise at a profit instead 
of at cost. 

Another difficulty in the way in the 
past has. been the misunderstandings 
which have arisen principally on ac- 
count of the holding of closed meet- 
ings. 'Each eroup: would —holeaed 
meeting by itself, and misunder- 
standings would inevitably arise from 
those meetings. This difficulty, how- 
ever, has been, as the result princi- 
pally of Mr. Goodwin's untiring 
efforts, lately removed, and now the 
National Contractors’ Association 
and the National Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion and other associations meet with 
open doors. 
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Another impediment to our pro- 
gress in the past has been lack of 
education. No one group could 
understand the language of the other 
groups. I do not think any group, 
as a whole, desired to do the other 
eroups. any -Injustice, but: it) ‘was 
simply because the manufacturer did 
not understand the problems of the 
jobber and the central station and 
the contractor-dealer, and the jobber 
did not understand the problems of 
the manufacturer, the central sta- 
tion and the contractor-dealer, and 
the central station did not under- 
stand the problems of the manufac- 
turer, the jobber and the contractor- 
dealer, and the contractor-dealer (far 
less than all the other groups to- 
gether, I am sorry to say) did not 
Understand =the sproblems of >the 
maanveacturer,. toe jOober, and the 
central station. If it is simply a ques- 
tion of meeting together and dis- 
cussing these problems together. 
There is a remedy for every difficulty 
in the-way. It seems to be the spirit 
Givethes times sto eet. togetmer— not 
only in the electrical industry, but, 
as you know, nationally—and what 
we want in the electrical industry, as 
in international relations, is a uni- 
versal peace, so that all classes will 
be able to get together and work har- 
moniously in accordance with the 
spirit of live and help live. Great 
progress has been made in the United 
States, during the last three years, 
as the result of the adoption of this 
principle in our dealings with one 
another. There are still difficulties 
in the way, but, as I have said, there 
is a remedy for every difficulty, which 
can usually be speedily found by 
getting together in the proper spirit 
and following the slogan already oft- 


repeated. I can tell you of a number 
of cases which in the past were 
terrible to contemplate, but which 
are nOW Carrying on under har- 
monious conditions, but I will not 
take up your time by mentioning 
more than two or three: 

You will be surprised to learn there 
was a lack of harmony for a great 
many years at Washington, D.C. 
The jobbers, the contractor-dealers 
and central stations were all working 
at cross purposes. They did not hold 
meetings, and there was no local or 
national association affiliated with 
the industry in Washington. One 
evening, however, we got them all 
together, and, after listening to a 
talk given by Mr. Goodwin and a 
few remarks by myself, Mr. Mc- 
Eavichling general manacer som thie 
local central station, spoke a few 
words, and stated that not until we 
talked to him about merchandising, 
had any manufacturer, any jobber or 
any contractor-dealer called on him 
at his office in twenty-five years and 
told him that his selling policy was 
wrone? siclewsaic = lesce that. our 
selling policy is wrong, and from now 
on we will play the game. We will 
take the contractor-dealers and the 
jobbers into our confidence, and be- 
fore putting up a sales campaign in 
connection with electrical appliances 
we wiill give them 30 days’ notice, ’ 
and he then went so far as to say 
that he would help the contractor- 
dealers in the sale of washing ma- 
chines and other appliances. 

That meeting was followed up by 
another meeting two or three weeks 
afterwards, and Mr. McLaughlin was 
elected chairman of the little local 
association they had formed, a jobber 
was elected secretary, and a con- 
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tractor -dealer elected treasurer; 
some committees were also elected. 
The other day Mr. Goodwin and my- 
self heard from Mr. McLaughlin to 
the effect that they were now a happy 
family in Washington, as contrasted 
with the unsatisfactory conditions 
which obtained when their business 
was conducted on unethical lines. 

This work is to me very, very in- 
teresting, and I| feel | am particularly 
fortunate in being associated with 
Mr. Goodwin in what I might call 
the closing years of my work in the 
electrical business. As I near the 
three score and ten period that is 
mentioned in the Bible, I feel that 
if I can do anything which will be of 
benefit to the electrical industry I 
will count it a privilege to do so. 

I have another thought I would 
like to bring to your attention, and 
that is that we should love our com- 
petitors—make love to them as you 
do to a sweetheart. Make love to 
each class in the industry. 


There is another suggestion I have 
to make, and that is that if there are 
any contractor-dealers or jobbers 
present who are doing anything un- 
ethical in their merchandising, let 
them stick to their own pastures, and 
not look over the fence into some- 
body else's pasture, where they think 
the grass is a little greener than in 
their own. Let them keep their 
covetous eyes trained on their own 
problems and work them out on 
ethical business lines. You, gentle- 
men, know whatel mean by that.w! 
do notshave to states Domecur 
prices. Won tverait customermoy, 
cut-price methods.” [| do not need 
to speak more plainly. 


in conclusion (I want to give Mr. 
Goodwin all the time there is to spare 
in which to explain his method of 
merchandising), I want to leave with 
you and ask you to earnestly apply 
the slogan, “Live and help live, 


The Goodwin Plan 


Address by Mr. W. L. Goodwin, General Electric Co., 
New York. 


President and 
Gentlemen,—First of 
all let. mies tell svou 
something about the 
trip that Mr. Chase 
and I have just com- 
pleted. We started out, about two 
months ago, from New York and 
have covered practically every part 
of the United States, concluding our 
itinerary at Vancouver, B.C., where 
we had the pleasure of attending one 
of the most wonderful meetings at 
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which it has been my privilege to be 
present. 

I remarked, when we took the 
boat from Vancouver that night (and 
I have repeated this statement on a 
number of occasions since our return 
to the United States), that there 
seemed to exist a spirit of desire for 
a better relationship between men 
and a determination to do things by 
the people of Canada that was not 
always evident over the border, and 
if the spirit exemplified in the meet- 
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ing in Vancouver can be reflected 
throughout Canada, | can anticipate 
you are going to be a very worthy 
competitor of the United States, not 
only in the electrical industry, but in 
every field of endeavor. I am not 
Savino stniseasmidien atten... am 
usually in the habit of saying what 
1 think, and very often my state- 
ments are anything but compli- 
mentary, especially in these meetings 
of electrical men, where, you know 
and I know, we have been greatly 
deficient in the past. 

Perhaps one reason we have been 
deficient (and this applies particu- 
larly to the representatives of cen- 
tral stations, whetherthey be pub- 
licly or privately owned—the prin- 
Ciple is the same in “both, cases) 1s 
that we assume the attitude of an 
ordinary merchant, and imagine we 
have a product that the public will 
rush out and purchase simply be- 
EAUISe. it isollered «at <a lows price. 
diatismot so. 1 he:technical nature 
of the product we sell, whether it be 
energy or merchandise, the newness 
of the product and the almost total 
ignorance thereof on the part of the 
purchasing public, should convince 
us, with a little thought and study, 
that no cheap, price-cutting methods 
will accomplish the ends we are 
striving to obtain. We must sell our 
product. If one were to make a trip 
throughout Canada he would per- 
hapsatind 7.5to .se: per Cent.nOleits 
homes unwired, and that percentage 
would carry even in some of our 
larger communities, proving conclu- 
sively that we have not sold the elec- 
trical idea to the general public. 
There can be no question, particu- 
larly in the province of Ontario, that 
you have offered the product at a 


low enough price! You offered it 
almost without profit, and in some 
cases, I daresay, without profit, and 
still you have not persuaded any- 
where near 100 per cent. of the people 
to use the product you are endea- 
voring to sell. An analysis of your 
rates would probably prove that 
much of your consumer business is 
taken at an absolute loss, and still 
the consumers have not flocked to 
your offices and demanded this pro- 
duct of energy or appliances at the 
low price at which they are offered. 
It is proved that right throughout 
this continent the product we have 
to sell must be sold by intensive 
methods. Aside from the fact that 
we have something to sell and that it 
should be sold at a profit, whether 
publicly or privately owned (as I will 
attempt to prove to you later on), 
something of a technical nature of 
which the public are largely ignorant, 
we must agree that to sell anything 
requires intensive methods. Then 
why not employ those intensive 
methods to our electrical industry? 
In other words, we must organize 
ourselves to present our commodity 
to the public in an understandable 
way, so that they will benefit by what 
we thave to Offer “Apart irom-etne 
fact that we have something to sell, 
there is a greater responsibility upon 
the electrical industry than upon any 
other single industry. I contend that 
our industry offers a greater oppor- 
tunity “ior the developmient of a 
country and of all humanity than 
that offered by any other industry. 
Iinerothere .worsdse sit = @anadas was 
thoroughly saturated electrically, 
there would come opportunity for 
the development of your country. 
Our industry will perhaps do more 
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to break down the great centres of 
population and spread it evenly over 
a great area than any other dozen 
industries combined. In the United 
States (and it must be so in Canada, 
or will be so in time) we are facing 
a serious situation due to the building 
up of these great centres of popula- 
tion. The attractions they offer to 
the public make life on the farm un- 
desirable, and to-day you can find 
throughout the United States, and | 
daresay throughout Canada, papers 
literally filled with advertisements 
for farm help, and no response! In 
the evolution of things we can go 
back, and by an analysis of our past 
experiences we can anticipate the 
conditions which will exist a decade 
hence, unless something is done to 
spread the population of the country 
more evenly over the land. People 
flock to the centres of population 
because oi the easy conditions of 
living, because of the facilities for 
obtaining employment, and many 
other inducements that are offered in 
the great cities. The electrical in- 
dustry is the only industry which is 
in a position to offset those induce- 
ments, and to place the farmer in the 
position where he can enjoy every- 
thing enjoyed by the city dweller. 
By reason ‘of the centralization of 
power in the large cities, factories 
congregate there, which has made the 
situation much worse, and with the 
exception of electrical energy, the 
transmission of power over large 
areas would be almost impossible be- 
cause of the prohibitive cost of so 
doing. In our industry we can de- 
liver power where it can best be used, 
and, in addition to delivering power, 
all the other conveniences that ac- 


company it. There is no longer a 


necessity of locating factories in great 
centres of population because of the 
expense of power. Power can now 
be supplied throughout the land just 
as cheaply as it can in the large 
centres, to a reasonable degree. 
Therefore the electrical industry is 
going to be the means of changing the 
whole situation throughout the land, 
and nothing can make the “back to 
the land” movement more attrac- 
tive. We must spread the people 
back over the land, because, after all, 
the preduction in the industrial cen- 
tres: is mot the’ kind of production 
that “makes “for “prosperity. = he 
farmer is the only real producer, and 
when we cut off the farmer, every- 
thing must cease. We are passing 
through an era in the United States 
and Canada to-day in which it is no 
longer possible to induce men to 
farms ~ There is+too much labore. 
quired for the compensation given. 
The electrical industry, however, is 
in a position to change the whole. 
situation. But going out to the 
farmer and offering him electrical 
energy at one cent a kilowatt means 
nothing to him. He does not under- 
stand relative values. He cannot 
conceive of kilowatts at one cent 
paralleling corn at $2 per bushel. He 
is not interested in kilowatts {per 
bushel, but is only interested in 
making a profit on the product he 
purchases: sand\>, thew Miacts stude 
foreigners are not utilizing the pro- 
ducts we have to sell proves conclu- 
sively we have not employed the right 


method in selling our product. We 
have adopted the “‘bargain sale 
method,’ and have reflected that 


idea from the department stores, 
never realizing that the bargain 
sale method only represents about 5 
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per cent. of the sales of the depart- 
ment stores, and very often repre- 
sents from I per cent. to 2 per cent. 
profit. On the train last night Mr. 
Chase mentioned that he fell for one 
of those bargain sales, only to find 
that the bargain sale price was en- 
hanced by about 25 per cent. over 
the regular price for the rest of the 
month! 

A little knowledge is a dangerous 
knowledge, and we have had too 
little knowledge in the electrical in- 
dustry. From the standpoint of the 
central station, I think we have had 
an over-abundance of engineering 
knowledge and a lack of good com- 
meretaia sense. 1AS an -example® | 
might cite a man who goes to a good 
college and acquires an engineering 
knowledge and comes out of the 
college and goes into the central sta- 
tion or into the commercial field. If 
he goes into the commercial field, he 
will invariably drift into one form or 
another of the lighting industry. 
Why? Because there is something 
scientific or technical about it. He 
immediately starts to sell light on a 
scientific basis! Now, imagine talk- 
ing to the average housewife about 
illumination on a scientific basis. 
She knows and cares nothing about 
it. Illumination is not the thing we 
want to sell to the housewife. We 
want to sell something which will 
make the housewifes work easier. 
We want to sell labor-saving ap- 
pliances and devices, particularly in 
view of the scarcity of servants in 
these days and in view of the very 
reasonable doubt that in the future 
the servant will be with us any more. 
I have offered $100 a month for a 
house servant, but have not been 
able<to obtain one=at zany porice.. 4 


have to buy labor-saving devices, 
notwithstanding the fact that I have 
a whole warehouse stored full in San 
Francisco. My wife wants some- 
thing to save labor. She understands 
lighting. You cannot sell my wife, 
nor any other man’s wife, by saying 
to her, “Here is a flat iron at See 
or Here are kilowatts at 14 cents.” 
She wants somebody to go up and 
explain the virtues of those particu- 
lar appliances, and not only does she 
want to know the virtues of those 
appliances and how they ‘are going to 
affect her daily work, but she par- 
ticularly wants to know what kind 


The First One onthe 
American Side 


of an instalment basis she can pur- 
chase =them: upon. Lhe product we 
have to sell cannot be sold for cash 
in any great quantities, as is proved 
in the sale of the washing machine 
and vacuum cleaner and other labor- 
SAVilise Cewices wm Miata nas) sbeen 
proved in over 90 per cent. of cases 
in the United States. In the case of 
the washing machine we have had 
an increase in price of from $75 to 
$i150.and still there has been’ a, tre- 
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mendous increase in the purchase of 
that commodity on the part of the 
consumer, because we have learned 
to employ intensive selling methods. 
We are not talking price to the con- 
sumer; we are telling what the pro- 
duct will do rather than what it costs, 
and, after all, prices are relative. 
The public soon get to know that the 
Ford automobile is worth so much 
money, and Ford is selling as many 
automobiles to-day as he was three 
years ago; in spite of the fact that 
there is $150 difference in the price; 
the price of the Ford is compared 
With #the sprice: Ol “some: Ot heracat 
We proved that conclusively in Cali- 
fornia, where we had a per capita 
consumption of $5. In those days 
we employed every conceivable cut 
price and vindictive business method 
in order to put our product over on 
the people, and we were able to get 
away with an annual per capita on 
appliances of - about $5.4 Pinally 
somebody conceived the idea that 
that was not the way to sell our pro- 
duct, and that we*should get to- 
gether, organize and advertise, and 
put up a sufficient margin of profit 
ton those Interestec™ tom ustitventnc 
selling. expense. me We =Crieceethac 
scheme for about three years, and 
the per capita consumption rose 
immediately to $30. By proper ad- 
vertising, display and solicitation, we 
convinced: ‘the public’ that- we shad 
something they wanted. You have 
to employ about the same methods 
in Canada. You have assumed that 
the way to put over the electrical 
idea was to offer your products at a 
low price. That is particularly true 
in the case of your merchandise, and 
also applies to the sale of energy. 
What does it amount to? The 


energy consumed in an_ ordinary 
home, using all the appliances they 
may, amounts to $3, $4, or $5 a 
month. What difference does it 
make whether it is $2 or $5? Youdo 
not stop to figure your pleasure in an 
automobile by the number of gallons 
of gasoline consumed. In _ other 
words, the automobile has been sold 
with the idea that it is something 
people want, and they will make 
sacrifices in order to purchase an 
automobile. With the proper effort 
we can Sell the same idea to the pub- 
lic electrically.. We can convince 
them that the thing we have tosell 
is worth so much money. Do not let 
us talk in technical terms of kilo- 
watts. It is all right to talk about 
cost of production when you ap- 
proach "a man ina actory sonmmene 
purpose of selling him power in large 
Guantities. -“In* his® ease “yous can 
reasonably expect that he will com- 
prehend your meaning, but not so in 
the case of the consumer. We must 
employ the most modern, intensive 
methods of selling our products, and 
we have ‘not ‘done thatr: | daressay 
that three, four, five or ten times the 
amount of energy can be sold in 
Canada. What is the use of taking 
the public into the secrets of the 
electrical industry as to the relative 
merits of public or private owner- 
ship? And, after all, who ‘cares? 
The publicly or privately owned 
plant can do the job, and do it right 
for the public: In any one: come= 
munity it may be public ownership 
and in another community it may be 
private ownership, but both private 
and public ownership will prosper 
depending upon the attitude of the 
public, and the attitude of the public 
is not going to be favorable simply 
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because we offer the product at a low 
Delce wml ime cet a, lair price ior our 
product, we can afford to employ the 
very best means of marketing it. 
Let us take the publicly owned cen- 
tral station. Bonds must be sold. 
The public will purchase the bonds 
so long as they have confidence in the 
property, and their confidence in the 
property will be measured by the 
ability of the men financially and in 
every other way. We can fool the 
people over a short period of time 
by eliminating from our accounting 
methods proper charges to deprecia- 
tion and a lot of other things, and 
aeatnerena ol 15) years we can scrap 
the plant and go out for a new bond 
issue, and get a lot of money to start 
OVeErwacvaines slat. “however; is a 
temporary proposition, and, after a 
time, the people are going to give it 
Up esanace they sinancing “of- ‘public 
ownership property on any such basis 
must sooner or later result in dis- 
aster. Every recognized sound 
method of accounting employed 
either in private or public ownership 
should be applied. You should set 
up your proper reserves and operate 
your property at a profit. If you do 
that, you have ample funds to take 
care of this tremendous field of ex- 
ploitation. Youcannot keep running 
to the public simply because you are 
a publicly-owned property and ask 
them to buy bonds to provide funds 
to exploit the industry in unde- 
veloped fields. It seems to me that 
reserves should be set up to take care 
of exploitation. Youcannot afford to 
operate a utility with a tax on the 
entire public, when only a part of 
that public participate in the thing 
you. have to: offer: It is unfair to 
operate a street railway at a loss 


(assuming it is a publicly owned 
street railway), and absorb the loss 
in a form of taxation covering a lot of 
people that do not use the street rail- 
way. It is unfair to operate a light- 
ing company at a loss and call upon 
the public generally to sustain that 
loss when only 25 per cent. or 50 per 
cent. of the population utilizes the 
electrical energy. Those who utilize 
a product should pay for it, and, 
therefore, every operating company, 
whether privately or publicly owned, 
must be self-sustaining. It is just as 
much to the interest of the publicly- 
owned plant to see that the privately- 
owned plant is self-sustaining and a 
proper rate allowed. The point I am 
thy ineeco maces thisethiauearter aur 
there is no difference internally in the 
trade between the position of the 
operator of a privately-owned plant 
and the position of the operator of a 
publicly-owned plant. Their problem 
is the same—to serve the people. If 
the people desire to take over the 
plant, we in the electrical industry, 
who know values, should be willing 
to set; Upeafair. price, ands take: the 
property over and operate it, if that 
is what the people want. If they do 
not want it, we need not concern our- 
selves. I think there has been too 
much mud throwing in the electrical 
industry, particularly ‘by politicians, 
who use the electrical industry and 
public ownership as a means of 
carrying an election day, and | do 
not think we men in the electrical 
industry should permit our business 
to be used for such a purpose. We 
haviewameoteateriservice to render to 
mankind than simply to make grand- 
stand play out of our electrical in- 
dustry and use it as a political 
weapon. I asked the Mayor of Van- 
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couver why the attack on the British 
Columbia Street Railway Company 
was made; did he not admit that 
the rise in cost justified an increase 
in fares, and why was the popular 
political speech always in the form 
of an attack on the street railway 
company? and he said, “Why, this 
is the popular thing; that is what the 
people want.” I said, © You know, 
and I know, that that is not what 
they want for their real good. In 
other words, through misrepresenta- 
tion we make them believe that that 
is what they want,’ and he prac- 
tically admitted that that was so— 
that it was the popular thing to do! 
I do not think it is good citizenship 
or good business for the people in 
the electrical industry to misrepre- 
sent the situation in that way. We 
should be fair to one another. That 
applies in the central station branch 
of the industry, and applies between 
the manufacturer, the jobber and the 
contractor-dealer. The greater the 
number of contractor-dealers you 
have operating in your community 
and conducting well-kept, high-class, 
retail electrical shops, the f greater 
number of appliances will be used by 
the public and the greater amount of 
electrical energy will be used, and 
the greater service will be rendered 
to the public, and that is, therefore, 
your responsibility as public servants 
to give the public the thing they 
want. What they need to-day is an 
easier means of buying electrical ap- 
pliances and a more thorough know- 
ledge of the thing we have to sell. 
We have not enough high-class retail 
establishments — whether they , be 
operated by the central station, the 
jobber, the contractor-dealer or the 
manufacturer is immaterial, the more 


the merrier—but we must make it 
easier for people to buy electrical ap- 
pliances. We must properly display 
our product and not talk in tech- 
nical terms of watts consumed and 
load per kilowatt, because that is not 
what the people are interested in. 
The labor of a day's washing under 
the old method as contrasted with the 
new method is no basis of comparison 
in cost of energy consumed, and it 
does not matter if your rate is one 
cent, two cents, or three cents. [he 
same remarks apply to cooking. If 
we sell the electrical appliance on the 
basis of convenience in cooking, we 
ought to be able to get more money 
for the thing. We are a poor lot of 
business men if we go out to sell an 
electrical cooking appliance, with all 
its convenience and cleanliness, and 
find it necessary to undersell the coal 
man! There is something wrong! 
We should try to find out what the 
cost is in the case of coal, wood, and 
other means of obtaining heat, and 
we should get as close to that cost as 
we Cali, sbUt. We. must! NOt 4ery—aro 
undersell our product. 

The antagonism between groups 
(and it has prevailed in Canada) has 
been due largely, as Mr. Chase has 
said, to ignorance of our problem. 
The fact that we shave struggled 
primarily with engineering problems 
is responsible. Our industry has been 
in charge of engineers. We have had 
to undertake this great water power 
development, and the solution of all 
these engineering problems, and the 
commercial end of our business was 
of little consequence. That is finan- 
cially proven by the condition of 
many of the public utilities. They 
show that we have not had sufficient 
commercial talent behind the enter- 
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Prise. Now we are calling for a 
higher degree of intelligence from the 
commercial side of the business. We 
are calling for a new type of men in 
the electrical industry—a real com- 
mercial man that can go out ahd 
properly present our product to the 
public. If you analyze the articles 
which appear in the press (and have 
been in our technical papers), you 
will find a strain of commercialism 
hitherto absent. You will find that 
the largest percentage of space in the 
ordinary trade press is devoted to 
commercial problems. We _ have 
solved the engineering problems. We 
Canmoordowm to.the Falls and take 
away 10,000. or 50,000 horse-power, 
as may be required, without diffi- 
culty. Our engineers understand how 
to do that, but the problem is to sell 
the product after it is produced. We 
need not worry about the engineering 
problem any more, the engineer has 
solved his problem, and the great 
problem of the future, -in the elec- 
trical industry, is a commercial one. 
Bear in mind that in Canada, as well 
as in the United States, you have not 
reached 5 per cent. of your potential 
market, “Vourhave-stillo5 per cent. 
Gi theroad to’cover. ls it the road 
of engineering? No, it is the road of 
commercialism. It is a road of popu- 
larization, of intensive selling. We 
cannot hope to travel that 95 per 
cent. of the road by bargain sales or 
while friction between the various 
groups exists and unethical policies 
on the part of the manufacturer, the 
central station, the jobber and the 
contractor-dealer persist. An answer 
to your problem cannot be found by 
the utility man, the manufacturer, 
the central station, the jobber or the 
contractor-dealer alone, because of 


ticular business. 


the interlacing of the electrical in- 
dustry. You cannot come down here 
and start the wheels and turn out 
kilowatts and have them used. Some- 
body must manufacture wires and 
appliances, and somebody must build 
the houses to put them in. Novw, if 
we could carry ourselves to the ideal 
of some people, to a period of extreme 
socialism, where the government 
would do everything, produce the 
energy, run the wires and manufac- 
ture the appliances and furnish them 
to the public at cost, and that idea 
was carried out all down the line, in 
farming or manufacturing of every 
kind, and we then divided our dollars 
and every one was put on an equal 
financial basis, we would reach the 
millennium! But we cannot do that. 
We are depending upon each other. 
The central station is depending upon 
the contractor-dealer to go out and 
do a lot of this house-wiring, to dig 
up business, to sell appliances and get 
them on the line, because everybody 
won t buy from the one place. Every- 
body won't ride in a Ford and every- 
body won't ride in a Pierce-Arrow. 
We are selling style goods. One man 
wants a Westinghouse iron and an- 
other man a Hotpoint and another a 
Majestic=heater I hat’ puts usin 
competition and gives us the oppor- 
tunity to go out and exploit our par- 
We must, there- 
fore, first agree on the fundamental 
principles underlying the great big 
job that has to be accomplished, and, 
after we are so agrecd, we should set 
out to accomplish it. It is not the 
job of the central station. Do not 
ever get the idea that it is. I know 
a little central station, municipally 
owned, in California, which has in- 
creased its kilowatt production about 
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15 per cent. in 20 years. Some pro- 
gress!—not! We do not want that 
kind of business. We do not want 
a lot of old fossils running the busi- 
ness. They say, If people want our 
product, they will come and buy it.” 
Will they? A good live management 
put into that place would double or 
treble the business in a years time, 
and offer real convenience and facili- 
ties to everybody in the community. 
There is no co-operation. If you want 
to see a real modern electric light 
plant,” visit the Hudson County 
Boulevard Plant, which is burning 
the old open arc type of lamp, with 
the old square carbons burning from 
the bottom, their efficiency being 
AbDOUL) 2 we DEIACen teem esaldea Ee Wihy, 
dont. yOousscrap = thisustul. and apuL 
some real live and up-to-date equip- 
Menwit) jeands tne=repl ys Larecen ca 
was, Why, we have about 15 men 
totake- Gare of in this:'plant. > We 
have to trim these lamps every day 
and spend about $400 a month for 
fepair parts; “If we sputminea new 
plant, these men would be out of a 
job.’ They are producing light and 
giving it to the public at absolute 
cost. In other words, they are taxing 
the public exactly what it costs: to 
operate the plant put af theepublic 
were alive to the situation they could 
operate an up-to-date lighting system 
for perhaps one-tenth of the cost for 
which they are running that plant. 
Are you going to take any pride in an 
industry that plays that kind of a 
game with the public? No! I say 
it is up to us to face these new situa- 
tions as they appear, and to employ 
the best methods we can, whether it 
be in illumination, whether in the 
distribution, or anything else. We 
must get together and call each other 


names in language we understand. 
We know what the effect is all over 
the land, but we have not always 
known what was the cause. Now, 
the principal cause, as Mr. Chase has 
well pointed out, in the United 
States, and perhaps in Canada, was 
not only lack of organization, but 
improper organization, including the 
closed meeting of a lot of electrical 
contractors. For what? If there are 
any contractors here, they -know 
what they did in the old days when 
they got together behind closed 
doors. It was a question of how 
much they could get for a given piece 
of awork. “lvdaressay, sineune can 
meetings or in some of the early 
associations of municipal engineers, 
you know what you did when you 
got together. I know in the United 
States. what. they did. They*con- 
ceived all kinds of schemes to put th 
other fellow out of business, and at- 
tempted to justify an unjustifiable 
position, and the manufacturers and 
the jobbers got together for similar 
purposes. That is not the right way 
to do business. We must have, first, 
proper organization, and we must 
have open meetings, so that each of 
the groups will be entirely familiar 
with the problems sot sthemetncn 
groups, and thus be enabled to co- 
operate and assist in the solution of 
these problems. We must learn to 
employ common-sense, ethical 
methods. I am reminded of a little 
experience we had while going over 
on: the, boat Troms @anadawet teri 
surprised Mr. Chase did not tell this 
story, because it applies to the ethics 
in some lines of endeavor). When 
we boarded the boat at Seattle, one 
of the stewards carried our grips 
aboard, and when we arrived at Van- 
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couver we called one of the boys and 
asked him to take our grips ashore. 
rescaias.) Sorry. sir, but. )- dict not 
bring your grips aboard. —[ will get 
the boy who brought them aboard.” 
There was a chance of a double tip, 
but the ethics of the profession 
obliged him to get the fellow that 
Carried the erips.-on board, ~Simi- 
larly, go into a restaurant, and see if 
you can find a waiter serving the be- 
ginning of the meal and another 
waiter coming along when it is about 
time to:nand out the tip! Each man 


knows his place and keeps it. In the 
medical orofession® ii— you. ‘are a 
Blectolseclicnt. and uright: in} the 


migdies or your case you. decide to 
discharge that doctor and employ 
another one, you will find great diffi- 
culty in getting. another doctor to 
take your case. Just try it once and 
see what will happen. He will want 
a thousand and one reasons why you 
should desire to change, and before 
he will accept your case he will go 
over and talk the matter out with 
his brother doctor whom you have 
discharged. Conceive of such ethics 
in the electrical profession, an elec- 
trical contractor having a client and 
serving him well and faithfully and 
another electrical contractor saying, 
“T will have to talk this over with Bill 
Smith before I take this job.’ Can 
you conceive of the condition where 
there are two central stations in a 
community, either privately or pub- 
licly owned—in some cases in the 
United States we have two privately- 
owned companies and sometimes one 
privately and one publicly owned 
company, and in another case two 
publicly-owned companies. The cen- 
tral station man’s idea of success is 
to employ every means he can to 


steal a customer away from the other 
fellow, very often knowing he is not 
going to give as good service as the 
customer is then receiving. Why, all 
of our engineering talent and college 
training is wasted when we get into 
business. What do we gain by it? 
We are not told and not paid to do 
it in that way, and we know as men 
that we should not do it in that way. 
Why do we do it? We are not work- 
ing On a commission basis. We are 
not compelled to go out and perform 
the acts of a thief. If we get into a 
world war, we do not hesitate to go 
over and fight for a cause. We join 
nations together and go and fight for 
a principle. There was nothing defi- 
nite or tangible for which we fought 
recently. We were not after land or 
money. We were willing to go out 
and give up our lives for an intangible 
thing, but in our every-day business 
life we are just a lot of d--——in- 
erates, who will do anything to knock 
the other fellow out of business. A 
man said to me, “What are you get- 
ting out ofthis swan ees saidel was 
not able to go across to the other 
side because they would not take me 
with my broken legs and ankles, but 
that. my job. was: to staysatu home: 
andultelt. | wcouldedova, lor more-at 
home, in my physical condition, than 
a lot of people could on the other side, 
or at least than I could on the other 
side, and I think this work of orga- 
nizing and getting Americans, Cana- 
dians and British together and 
enabling them to respect each other 
is a d——sight more important than 
waiting for a lot of people to get 
together who are busily engaged in 
selfishly —Scrapping’ to» Secure =the 
almighty dollar. Why not spend a 
littlen morey time in «studying. the 
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causes of war or friction or conten- 
tiousness between people and na- 
tions? Let us try to remedy these 
troubles before we get into a row. 
Is any man fool enough to believe 
that the electrical industry could 
have gone on for many years building 
up these selfish groups, one tearing 
the other to pieces all the time, with- 
out something happening? Is any- 
one fool enough to believe that we 
can emerge from this war and go 
back to the old ‘system of secret 
diplomacy behind closed doors? 
There must be a new order of things 
in the world. As Lloyd George said, 
only a few days ago, “We seem to 
have forgotten already that people 
have not stopped fighting; that there 
are some 20 wars still going on. We 
wonder why people wander around 
the country and talk about organiza- 
GLOW ive die Weadonit dositsweaate 
going to be in a worse mess than ever 
before. Look at the conflict between 
labor and capital in Canada now. 
Look at the conflict between labor 
and government. Look at what we 
have just gone through in the United 
States. I assume this group before 
me are real business men. Supposing 
I ask you what you are doing, as 
business men, to bridge the friction 
between capital and labor, what 
would you reply? What are you 
actually doing? Are you going out 
and meeting these people and talking 
to them and trying to understand 
their language and their problems? 
And if you understand them and 
there is any merit to their case, are 
you willing to sit down and talk 
these things over and try to find a 
solution, or are you going to be fool 
enough to set yourselves up and, 
exercising the power that Germany 


thought she could exercise, try to put 
the laboring” man in this <auntry 
down? Is that ‘our job?) Gineres 
something labor wants, and anyone 
in close touch with labor knows what 
itis. Itisnot money. Anyone who 
who believes labor is organized sim- 
ply to get higher wages is absolutely 
wrong, and has not sensed the pulse 
of the working people. The working 
people want a new relationship and 
a new kind of treatment on the part 
of the employer. They want to sit 
down and talk about things which 
interest tac. - Lhe yaaresnomcon- 
Cemmedsiny the prom Oletineniact Or yee 
that is to say, how much profit the 
factory makes above a reasonable 
profit—but what they want to know 
is that they are going to have per- 
manent employment and be treated 
like human beings, with red blood in 
their bodies and families in their 
homes, and to receive a wage suffi- 
ciently high to meet the cost of living 
and permit of provision for a rainy 
day. Are you going to ignore these 
things? That is what has been done 
in, tne relecthical Indust ayaranc aia 
the job of somebody to go over the 
country and bring out these facts 
that ;produce friction tm “industry, 
either between employer and em- 
ployee or between group and group, 
or between business and government, 
and to get at the fundamentals which 
are causing the trouble and ascertain 
the solution thereof. 

Let me outline the Goodwin Plan 
and enumerate the planks thereof. 

“THE GOODWIN PLAN.” 

A campaign of education, con- 
ducted principally through trade 
papers, trade organizations and other 
channels, to co-ordinate the various 
interests in the electrical: industry 
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and to bring them together in har- 
mon:ous action, so that there may be 
established retail distribution of elec- 
trical materials at fair prices to the 
consumer, and at a fair profit to all 
Hanlies, taking spartan the «trans- 
action. 

The basis of the plan is:—First: 
That each individual owes a responsi- 
bility to the organization represent- 
ing his branch of the industry. 

Secondw-= hat» the “organization 
owes a similar responsibility to its 
members. 7 

iinivc@e si hate veachs -orcanization 
representing each branch of the in- 
dustry owes a responsibility to all 
other organizations in the industry, 
all to the end that all problems may 
be discussed, having in view the in- 
terest of all, thereby providing a 
basic plan for more adequately and 
efficiently serving the American pub- 
lic, resulting in an extension of the 
activities of our industry to the great 
undeveloped field before us. 

OBJECTS OF PLAN. 

Intensify development in present 
fields. Extend the industry to un- 
developed fields. Develop greater 
efficiency in industry. 

PROCEDURE. 

First: Bring together the various 
interests in the larger cities, cause 
them to formulate a plan to extend 
the work to the smaller towns and 
cities of each state. 

Second: To accomplish this, com- 
mittees should be appointed from 
each of the four divisions of the in- 
dustry, forming local committees, 
charged with the duty of making a 
study of local problems and _ co- 
operating in their solution. 

hinds se lndividualss ccomprising 
these committees will report their 


activities to their national associa- 
tions, causing their national associa- 
tions to take similar national action, 
looking to the solution of national 
problems. 

RESULTs. 

To produce harmony and develop 
co-operation between manufacturers, 
central stations, jobbers and con- 
tractor-dealers. 

To produce greater efficiency in 
the distribution of manufactured 
products. 

To increase per capita consumption 
of electricity, apparatus, devices and 
supplies. 

Establishment of high-class stores. 

Decrease in costs of conducting 
overlapping trade associations and 
saving of personal time incident 
thereto. 

Create a more favorable public 
opinion. 

The twenty-one planks of the 
Goodwin Plan are as follows: 

1. A strong representative associa- 
tion of electrical contractor-dealers 
(retailers), and urges all interests to 
lend immediate assistance to this end. 

What are the fundamental things 
we must. do?) We. must ‘organize. 
You have your Association of Muni- 
cipal Electrical Engineers. Develop 
it and make it a better and stronger 
organization, and invite the groups 
in at all times to hear your discus- 
sions . 

There has just been formed the 
Association of Manufacturers and 
JODberS inmeaneda aeeteusrall) put 
our shoulders to the wheel and help 
that organization along. It is a new- 
born babe and it is going to meet with 
all the troubles that infants meet 
with. It is going to stumble and skin 
its nose, and get into backyards 
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where it don't belong and do a lot of 
other fool things all new-born babes 
will do, all because they must get 
experience. You cannot tell this 
child anything about the experience 
of the father. He just wants to look 
over the precipice and fall down once 
or twice to see how it feels. So to 
keep this new-born babe out of 
trouble let us all help. 

Similarly with the contractors, who 
have recently organized. Let us help 
them, too. These three organiza- 
tions need development, and if the 
men who are operating public utilities 
throughout Ontario or Canada will 
not put their shoulders to the wheel, 
who will? Of course, | know you 
are doing everything you can, but for 
fear that there may be one man in the 
group who cannot see the justice or 
advisability of doing something to 
help these other organizations along, 
I say these words. 

There is a real responsibility dele- 
gated to you, as technical men and 
commercial men, to develop this in- 
dustry, and here are three new-born 
babes that need your help. Let us 
see how we are going to help them. 
We must build them up and tie them 
together. You should have in every 
community in Canada a good strong 
electrical association, with everybody 
in the industry meeting together and 
talking over local problems, and then 
tying these local organizations up to 
one Dominion-wide organization, 
where you can get together at some 
other period and talk Dominion-wide 
problems. 

2. Each division of the industry 
should prepare a code of ethics out- 
lining its own functions, relations and 
responsibilities to each of the other 
divisions of the industry. 


It is a very simple matter to pre- 
pare a code of ethics.” lhe central 
station man should be able to come 
right out and say, ‘Here is what we 
do, and spread it broadcast, so that 
the men in the trade will know. 


5. Each division of the industry 
should establish a code of practice 
outlining its methods, policies, etc., in 
dealing with other than divisions 
within the industry. 


Can you conceive of anyone in the 
central station coming out with a 
little pamphlet stating the electrical 
idea in simple, understandable lan- 
guage, so that Mrs. Housewife can 
appreciate it? We seem to surround 
the) whole. electrical™ ideas wywich 
mystery. My wife received a set of 
bills for gas, electricity and water, 
and it would take the best accountant 


‘in this room to figure them out. | 


finally figured out I owed the lighting 
company eleven cents, and that they 
had spent 18 cents in postage stamps. 
I took an automobile and drove about 
three miles to see them and found 
out | owed) them o¢cents, — I here is 
too much junk put on the average 
utility bill, You chave to: situpeall 
night to understand the thing. All 


the housewife is interested in is 
$2.40 # “that 1s alll she wantsato 
know, So 'many kilowattseacete 


last reading and the next reading is 
of no interest to the housewife. Send 
her the bill for $2.40 and don't talk 
about a lot of kilowatts. If you have 
any space on the bill put “Have you 
an electric irom) 


Can you conceive of a condition 
where the central station would put 
a simple little tag on its meter or in 
the house and tell the public, **When 
you buy a lamp for this house, buy 
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Haters volt, Or) “woo volts; and 
tell them why. Have we ever at- 
Gemiptedento. explain to.them: the 
analogy between water and elec- 
tricity? A woman knows if she turns 
on the water tap so much, she gets so 
much water, and if she turns it on a 
little more, she gets a little more 
water. Down at Hot Springs, a little 
while ago, Mrs. Goodwin asked me 
to purchase a travelling iron, and | 
bought a 110-volt travelling iron in 
epnicescase sand, gave it-to her. and 
told her to connect it to the socket, 
ane went-out to play golf. I came 
back three hours later and found her 
in a nervous fit, and said, “What is 
Gnesmatier sand.she said; = his-is 
220 volts and you told me never to 
put 220 volts on a 11o-volt circuit.’ 
A woman cannot get that stuff at all. 
Then, of course, if she tried to con- 
maectsit in any ordinary. place, she 
just would not get it connected at all. 
There are just as many kinds of 
base-board receptacles as there are 
electrical men in, this room... iors; 
Brown buys an electric flat iron and 
takes it home and it fits right into 
the plug she has in the house. Next 
week she buys something else and 
goes to plug it in and she jabs and 
jabs and shoves, and what she says 
ands thinks “about electrical, mer’ 
Talk about a lot of brainy electrical 
men! We are a lot of ——— jack- 
asses. Here are a lot of college men 
and technical men trained in an in- 
dustry, and yet they go out and sell 
150 kifferent kinds of receptacles to 
a lot of women and children and 
wonder why we have not popularized 
the use of electrical appliances. It is 
all very fine for the engineer. His 
wife says, “I cannot connect it, and 
he says, That is all right, that is a 


G.E. plug,” and goes down and gets 
another plug and fixes it up, but his 
wife sits there and looks on, and 
thinks. We must start a campaign 
all over the land and rip all these 
plugs and receptacles out of every 
home and put in standard plugs, just 
as we took out the T.H. and Westing- 
house and all the other sockets and 
picked out one that was standard, 
with the result that now you can 
screw in a lamp anywhere. Soon we 
are going to scrap all these voltages 
and have one voltage, and some day, 
when the engineers get together, they 
will scrap these thousands of different 
frequencies. 


In the old days we had 133 cycle 
and now we have 25 cycle. If wecan 
get it down to nothing, we will have 
something! In the meantime, how- 
ever, let us consider the power factor 
for the man in the power-plant, but 
do not let a lot of sensible engineers 
and business men put 25 cycle, 40 
cycle, 50 Cycletaned oo. eycleimtontne 
home, and have Mrs. Smith, who 
buys a 60 cycle fan to-day, find she 
cannot connect it up in the house she 
moves into next week because the 
installation» €nere: 1smi25 cyclen aane 
Wor t. worlds Why otescounses sit 
won t work, we say with all the con- 
fidence and intelligence we electrical 
men have. We are going to take a 
lot of "pride vin. the chingsy we have 
done, but there are a lot of fool things 
we have done, and the commercial 
man now is commencing to make us 
realize it, because the great bulk of 
the product in the future is going to 
be used in the home. The load of 
the future is going to be, first, the 
load in the home, and, secondly, the 
industrial heating load. 
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Power factors are going to mean 
nothing in the total kilowatts con- 
sumed 25 years from to-day. I mean 
power factors as compared to 25 
cycle or 60 cycle, etc. Our power 
factor will be the power factor based 
on the 24-hour load. Then, again, 
we will show some real intelligence. 
We will not sell on the basis of cents 
per kilowatt. That is no way to sell 
anything. We thought it was, but 
it is not. Bear in mind that any- 
thing that will standardize recep- 
tacles, voltages and frequencies, any- 
thing that will popularize the indus- 
(iy S=product, mythes acmersis une 
thing that is going to enable us to 
forge ahead. As engineers we must 
give up the advantage of this, that 
and the other if, after talking with 
the commercial man, he can prove to 
US; we Can “Sactilice 5 “pen cents in 
efficiency in order to get 300 per cent. 
more income. 

4. Improvement in merchandising 
methods, better display, and the en- 
couragement of more retailers, by 
urging present contractors to open 
retail stores, thereby enlisting the 
support of central stations and oder- 
ing a broader and larger outlet for 
manufacturers. 

That really means no explanation. 
A visit to electrical shops all over the 
world will convince anyone of the un- 
suitability of the methods that have 
been employed. We put in a fine 
display of material and then sit there 
and wonder why people do not come 
in and buy it! How do you expect 
them to buy it after what I have 
mentioned to you? The product must 
be well displayed and clearly marked. 
I went into the Washington Power 
Companys place at Spokane on 
Decoration Day, where I saw fine 


show cases and lots of products in 
them. I said to the manager, ‘I 
happen to know that is an electric 
egg boiler, but my wife would make 
2,000 guesses and never guess what 
it was. Why don't you put a little 
sign on it and let her and other house- 
wives into the secret?” Ina window 
in Baltimore I found another example 
of the same sort of thing. A con- 
tractor down there opened a fine 
retail store. He remarked that it was 
not making the progress expected. | 


said, “How long have you been 
open? >A. Aemonth. “Oe aVhar 
Arey YOURS MSales merunining = A. 


“Twenty-eight dollars a day. Q. 
“What are you doing to get people. 
in?’ A. “I have a fine window dis- 
play.’ Q. “Are you not doing any- 
thing else?’ A. “No.” He assumed 
that because he put in a fine window 
display and opened the door? the 
public were going to make a mad 
rush into the store and buy his pro- 
duct. The window display was fine. 
The fans in the window were all 
moving, and so had an interest value, 
but no pulline- value” Gheres was 
nothing about price, nothing about 
the fact that’now 1s the. time to take 
the fan while the weather is hot. 
Vherev iss all the=ditterence insithe 
world between interest and attention 
and pulling value to a window, and 
so it is with selling what you are 
advertising. You can run a whole 
page of advertising, and if you don't 
know how to write your ad. you 
wont get any replies. You won't 
pull. Advertising is a business. Very 
few ‘contractors can write ads. We 
need a higher degree of intelligence 
in our advertising. Our merchan- 
dising methods have been bad and 
unmodern. If aman is going to run 
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an electric shop, he may be ever so 
efficient an electrical engineer or con- 
tractor, but he should go out and 
hire a man who understands mer- 
chandising. I would prefer that such 
a man did not know anything about 
kilowatts or voltages. He could be 
taught all he needs to know in a very 
short time, but you could not trans- 
form an engineer into a merchant in 
ive years. It isa profession of itself. 
You know all about machines, and 
can tell when they are overloaded, 
and so on, but that does not make 
you.a merchant. If you have not a 
merchandising man now, train one 
in your organization; send him to 
school and have him find out some- 
thing about it. 

5. Recognition of the service func- 
Pionseol tne contractor-dealer., and 
recommends a differential when this 
service is performed. 

That, of course, lies at the door of 
the manufacturer. We talk in terms 
of discount. Again, I want to say 
that a little knowledge is dangerous 
knowledge. There are very few engi- 
neers that know anything about dis- 
count, just as there are very few com- 
mercial men that know very much 
about engineering. I only spent four 
years studying engineering, and | 
admit I do not know anything about 
it. It does not appeal to me at all. 
I will accept the superior knowledge 
of the engineer on an engineering 
problem, but I demand that he sub- 
mits to my superior knowledge on 
the commercial side, because I have 
over twenty-five years on the com- 
mercial end, and I can talk to him 
about the commercial end of the in- 
dustry. Engineers talk about dis- 
COUNES wae Mere 1S Nopsuchething sas 
discount out of the trade. A dis- 


count is one thing; compensation for 
services rendered is something else. 
There is no basis you can set up (and 
I will debate this point with any man 
in the country) whereby a central 
Station under any condition should 
get jobbing compensation. They do 
not render jobbing service, and 
should not get it. Discounts should 
be given to anyone or every one in 
or out of the trade, and they should 
be based solely on the cost of hand- 
ling the product. In other words, a 
socket is worth so much on the 
manufacturer's shelf and worth so 
much’ in’ a-~case ior’ carload) | What 
can it matter to the manufacturer as 
to who buys the commodity so long 
as he gets the same price? “Phatus 
a discount. Now we get into the 
trade.” We have jobbers and’ con= 
tractor-dealers and central stations 
selling merchandise, rendering a ser- 
vice to the industry—selling, adver- 
tising, displaying, | warehousing, 
financing, accounting, taking care of 
depreciation and everything that 
comes with the passing of the pro- 
duct from the manufacturer to the 
consumer. Jobbers, .contractor- 
dealers and central station rendering 
that service are performing a part of 
the industry s service and should re- 
ceive compensation therefor. It is 
altogether different from a discount. 
It is just as different from a discount 
as iKilowatts ares (rommayOlts.= akou 
would not have to sit up all night to 
tell the technical man the difference 
between a volt and a watt or a volt 
and an ampere, but the technical man 
does not understand the commercial 
side of it, the difference between dis- 
count and compensation. We must 
have houses wired. We must have 
retail stores and compensation for 
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services rendered. Do not confuse 
the two propositions, and try to tear 
down, by getting some price that the 
dealer or jobber or central station is 
getting in the distribution of mer- 
chandise in the form of services ren- 
dered, by going to the manufacturer 
and telling him you want the dis- 
count the other fellow gets; that you 
want compensation for services you 
do not render. You are powerful 
enough to do it and you might force 
the manufacturer temporarily to give 
its DUG MI GIS ahOt StioheeancmismmOr 
ethical. The jobber should get com- 
pensation when he renders a jobbing 
service, because that is a part of the 
internal problem of distribution. 
There is just as wide a difference be- 
tween compensation and discount as 
there is between a volt and an am- 
pore 

6. The sale of high-grade elec- 
trical material; the establishment of 
high-class specialty retail shops; im- 
proved specifications in wiring in- 
stallations; and the introduction of 
liberal use of convenience receptacles. 

The tendency of the electrical 
people has been to cheapen the pro- 
duct. You are faced with that situa- 
tion right throughout Canada to-day. 
You have an influx of Japanese,made 
material, the quality of which is dis- 
graceful. If they want to come in 
and compete, let them live up to a 
high standard. We all know the 
quality we are selling is bad enough, 
even the best we can get, with all the 
complications of voltages and fre- 
quencies and everything else. The 
public have become generally sus- 
picious of what we are selling to-day. 
Let us not make worse the quality 
of the product; let us better it. Any 
contractor-dealer, jobber or central 


station that encourages manufac- 
turers, “and. particularly = toreien 
manufacturers, to come into this 
land, and will swallow the low-price 
product, is a menace to the com- 
munity and should be treated with 
chloride of lime. 

7. Broader education of the public 
concerning the problems of the elec- 
trical industry, and concerning elec- 
tricity, its use and the application of 
household devices. 

8. Retailers applying intensive 
sales methods in connection with 
small devices used in home, factory, 


office, etc. (such as washing ma- 
chines, , vacuum «cleaners. - dish 
washers, “electric “ranges= = electric 


heaters, household heating devices, 
sewing machine motors, fans, lamps, 
portables, fixtures, vibrators, hair 
dryers icesmuchines.etcs): 

etsus, taker thes public untozour 
confidence and tell them the simple 
story of the electrical industry. The 
Sunday morning papers are just 
filled with stories about fine touring 
trips, and how to change an automo- 
bile tire and put ona patch. We are 
being fed that stuff, and we love it, 
we just eatitup! But think of taking 
up a paper and reading all these 
things about the electrical industry! 
Why, that would let the public in on 
our secrets! The automobile fellow 
is telling Mrs. Goodwin how to fix a 
spark plug, how to change a tire, and 
two thousand one hundred remedies 
for preventing punctures—just a lot 
of idle talk, which gets people inter- 
ested in the automobile. Right now 
the average woman knows more 
about an automobile than most of us 
do. I could propound to the wife of 
any man in this room 25 technical 
questions in connection with auto- 
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mobiles and get intelligent answers 
ineevery case, butal | were to putito 
her one question in connection with 
the electrical business she could not 
answer—the wives of you electrical 
men! We should have public lec- 
tures, illustrated by lantern slides 
and moving pictures. Once a month 
a man should be delegated to lecture 
to the public in every community in 
encecountry. ™ People: will, flock. ‘to 
these lectures and will subsequently 
flock to the industry, and have their 
houses wired and purchase ap- 
pliances, because they will under- 
stand what they are about. We must 
cClletiicn)= i1f.4S: OUP Ob to- educate 
them. We get the trade papers and 
advertise to each other—just go 
around ine circles all+the.time.. We 
have a lot of manufacturers down- 
stairs telling the fellows in the trade 
what fine things they have, and that 
is a good idea; but the real idea is to 
go out and tell the public about it. 
We want to advertise in the trade to 
keep the trade alive to what is going 
on. We want more public exhibits, 
and when we have these exhibits we 
don’t want some fellow, with a great, 
big static machine, taking 200,000 
volts through him and scaring the 
people to death. That is the kind of 
stuff we put in the electrical shows. 
We do not want to deceive the public 
at all—tthere is enough deception to 
the business without deliberately 
practising it! 

9. The introduction and applica- 
tion of proper cost - accounting 
methods in wholesale and retail mer- 
chandising, particularly if either 
function is a minor department of a 
company. 

dhatiseclearly understood’ = The 
idea of that is to make each depart- 


ment of a business self-sustaining, 
departmentalize your business. Put 
in proper cost-accounting methods 
and make each department carry 
itself. After you effect that, you will 
have real economy. Some of the cen- 
tral stations take great pride in that! 
Again a little knowledge is dangerous 
knowledge. If it is good accounting 
to divide your business into depart- 
ments and get the cost of depart- 
ments, why not divide the depart- 
ments into commodities and get the 
cost of commodities? Don't tax the 
selling of rubber-covered wire on to 
the washing machines. 

The Hot Springs Convention put 
up $6,000 to employ auditors to go 
out and study the cost of commodi- 
ties. Our accountants -have. not 
evinced the greatest amount of in- 
telligence. We must have a refine- 
ment in cost-accounting methods. 

10. Free and unobstructed flow of 
trade along most economic channels, 
without attempting to direct it 
through fixed channels. 

That comes, of course, through the 
medium of the closed association, 
where jobbers and contractors, and 
sometimes even central station men, 
combine for the purpose of forcing 
manufacturers to submit to un- 
economic policies. It is not sound, 
and will not last. Trade must) take 
its natural flow. I am sorry Mr. 
Ghase did notnead arpaperess| a tact 
I would like to have him read it at 
somenutureetime. lt sissaspaper he 
showed me while we were coming up 
on the train, entitled “The Channels 
of Distribution in the Electrical In- 
dustry.’ After you have heard it, 
you will be convinced that the indus- 
try is travelling at the present time 
in unmarked channels. We fail to 
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mark the channel with proper 
beacons and trade differentials and 
compensation, but we force it 
through arbitrary channels, and 
make it just as difficult as we can to 
get our product from the producer to 
the consumer. 


11. That central stations conduct 
retail departments for the sale of 
lamps, appliances, devices, portables, 
etc., and operate same in accordance 
with the ethics of retailing and with 
full regard to proper cost accounting. 


12. [hat vallmterestsrconduct re- 
tail departments to be operated at a 
profit. The adoption of this policy 
on part of central stations and job- 
bers will result in a large number of 
concerns entering the retail field. 


That brings us back to proper cost- 
accounting. It means that the fact 
that you are in the central station or 
in the retail business is no reason 
why you should operate that busi- 
ness at a loss, and tax it on to some- 
body else's kilowatt. 


13 A eCOCMILION MIO le mtieem service 
function of jobbers in the distribu- 
tion of supplies, and recommends a 
differential when full service is per- 
formed, and a proportionate differ- 
ential when only a partial service is 
rendered. 


I have already explained the differ- 
ence between compensation for ser- 
vices rendered in the trade and dis- 
count, and we are commencing to 
grasp that. 


14. Jobbers determining, through 
proper cost accounting, the cost of 
warehousing and selling their princi- 
pal commodities, to the end that each 
principal commodity will carry its 
proper portion of overhead. 


I have just told you where the 
jobbers have appropriated money to 
determine these costs. 

15. Open meetings of all trade 
associations, including meetings of 
EXe€CUtI Ve_COnmmittees. 

I am very happy to say that prin- 
ciple has been adopted practically all 
over the country, and we have made 
wonderful progress through the result 
of this open meeting idea. 

16. [hat -the electrical’ press be- 
come an integral part of each divi- 
sion by honorary or associate mem- 
bership, and that unrestricted pub- 
licity be given the proceedings of all 
meetings. 

That has taken place. I see Dr. 
Carr and other representatives of the 
electrical press in Canada present 
here to-day. Publicity is what you 
want. Leave it to the good judg- 
ment of an editor of a technical paper 
to publish what will help the in- 
dustry. 

17. [The formation of a national 
lecture bureau, with state and local 
Stafis. = hem function) of thesstaw 
would be to carry on educational 
work within the industry and before 
public” gatherings. “Service to “be 
eratuitous. 

18. Recognition of the principle 
that any action taken by a single 
division which affects another divi- 
sion is seldom satisfactory unless 
each division affected is represented. 

That is simple. If the central sta- 
tion, the manufacturer, jobber or 
contractor-dealer are about to take 
action which affects another group, 
representatives of that group should 
be called in, because in these days 
you cannot, simply because you have 
the power, decide what is good for the 
other fellow, and force him to submit 
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pont wmicawillenotedorit., .1f-you.are 
going to take action that affects 
another group, call in the representa- 
tive of that group and talk things 
over. 

19. [he appointment of commit- 
tees by the National Electric Light 
Association, Electrical Supply Job- 
bers Association, National Associa- 
Mono lectrical Contractors: and 
Dealers, and various manufacturers’ 
associations to meet together to study 
the problems of the industry and to 
co-operate in finding their solution. 

20. Consolidating or reconstruct- 
ing overlapping organizations. <A 
committee comprising representa- 
tives from each association should be 
formed to study this question and 
submit a plan. 

21. Eventually a single organiza- 
tion in the electrical industry, con- 
sisting of national, division, state and 
local sections; also main national sec- 
tions for the solution only of func- 
tionaleyorOblems ~ ols the 
branches or groups. 

I expressed to your president, Mr. 
Couzens, and Dr. Carr my hope that 
before very long these problems will 
be indexed and catalogued and 
studied and answered. When that 
has been done, co-operation will be 
effective, and our organizations will 
be developed in every community, 
province and state, until there is a 
single organization in the States and 
a single organization in Canada, and 
eventually a single international 
organization, with proper sections 
and groups to represent every section 
of the country. Then we will get the 
best ideas together and the industry 
will progress. 

From the standpoint of merchan- 
dising, I want to say a word about 
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this “ Wheatstone Bridge.’ I like to 
talk about scientific merchandising. 
We should all understand the princi- 
ples of a Wheatstone Bridge, which 
is the mechanical scale in our indus- 
try that enables us to determine 
balances. Why not apply that same 
principle to determine balances in 
commercial problems. In the place 
of the battery we will put the public. 
The public supplies the energy to the 
electrical industry in the form of 
capital, and that applies to the pub- 
licly-owned utility just as well as it 
does to the privately-owned utility. 
You are totally dependent on the 
public for money to keep your in- 
dustry going, and to develop this 
great undeveloped field. Therefore, 
we must all enjoy the confidence of 
the public in order that this new 
capital (between $400,000,000 and 
$500,000,000 annually in the States 
and a proportionate amount in Can- 
ada), whichis required, every year 
to keep this industry going, may be 
secured. We cannot take care of 
new developments without profits. 
It requires new capital to take care 
of new developments. The new 
capital will come into the private or 
publicly owned plants just as long 
as the public have confidence in the 
industry; just as long as we pro- 
duce proper returns on the money 
invested. 

In merchandising, the manufac- 
turer starts out with his finished pro- 
duct: and=partiof it.coes to the cen- 
tral station, and it is used in the form 
of apparatus and equipment, and is 
converted into energy and gets down 
to the public. 

Then merchandise getting to the 
public from the wholesaler through 
the retailer provides a means of con- 
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suming the energy produced by the 
central station. What does it matter 
if the wholesaler, central station or 
jobber is engaged in merchandising? 
There is plenty of opportunity for 
everyone. All we should do is bear 
in mind that these four groups are 
part of the industry, and that there 
is a relationship and a responsi- 
bility one to the other, and if we con- 
duct a retail department along ethical 
lines, there can be no friction be- 
tween the groups; we can easily de- 
termine what ethical merchandising 
qualities are. The easiest way in the 
world is to start out with a real 
destructive campaign on bargain 
prices, and the first thing you know 
you will have a committee waiting 
upon you from manufacturer, jobber 
and central station, and you will 
know right away that bridge is out 
of balance, and when you are all in 
harmony again, your galvonometer 
will be at zero and your industry will 
again progress. What is there scien- 
tific about that? Perhaps nothing. 
Let us look at it from another angle. 
l haves recuced=these- thoughts= to 
writing, and | will read them to let 
you see whether there is anything 
scientific about it or not: 
THE WHEATSTONE BRIDGE. 

The question arises as to my desig- 
nation of the Wheatstone Bridge 
principle of merchandise as being a 
scientific method. By way of ex- 
planation I want to say that when 
we seek the underlying principle on 
which the scientist works, we find 
that the method of his work is very 
simple. Pure science has four main 
principles as its foundation—analy- 
sis, synthesis, imagination, and abso- 
lute elimination of opinion and self. 
It is hard to tell which of these four 


is the most important, but one in 
particular represents the sum total 
of the difference between scientific 
and unscientific method. Too many 
of us have in the past accepted our 
conditions as a matter of course and 
tradition, and have not treated our 
problem as would the scientist. Our 
training has been along engineering 
lines, of, if commercial, we have 
acquired time-worn practices, not 
altogether “iny synchronism aden 
modern business policies; hence our 
approach and treatment has natur- 
ally followed this early training. 
Meanwhile, due to faulty commercial 
policies, the industry has acquired 
many ills. If the patient would re- 
main in its present state of health, 
there would be no occasion for any 
unusual treatment,but the fact of the 
matter is, we were drifting from bad 
to worse, and something had to be 
done. We have all acquired some 
bad habits. Individually our bad 
habits are not serious, either to our- 
selves or to the industry, but collec- 
tively they have produced ills which 
have reflected upon the industry as 
a whole, and our natural growth has 
been somewhat stunted. As a means 
of removing some of the ills of the 
industry, | offer this plan of mer- 
chandising:” = The: solution -of our 
commercial problems depends, first, 
upon a careful analysis of cause and 
effect, visualizing both and treat- 
ment by scientific methods. This for 
the reason that the commercial mind 
approaches the problem under the 
influence.of ‘prejudice. bias easus- 
picion, habit and ignorance, and 
allows itself to sway and stagger, and 
hence hesitates to action or decision 
for fear of momentary financial sacri- 


fice. 
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The scientific mind, on the other 
hand, must deal with nothing but 
facts, admit of no prejudice, its ap- 
proach is not surrounded with sus- 
picion or bias, and it eliminates per- 
Soma) habits and» by a process ‘of 
analysis to the smallest degree, deals 
with facts only, and has no personal 
opinion. Bear in mind that men 
need not be engaged in so-called 
scientific problems in order to apply 
scientific method to their every day 
problem. The ability to use scien- 
tific methods: is, primarily, not so 
much a question of acquiring abili- 
ties as of eliminating disabilities. We 
can, therefore, make scientific in- 
quiry by eliminating personal preju- 
dice, bias, opinion and customary 
mental attitude, and admit for con- 
sideration only facts based upon 
actual experience which will be ad- 
mitted by anyone. You will not deny 
that we have a complex problem in 
our industry in determining proper 
and equitable discount schedules and 
applying them to the various groups, 
especially in view of the overlapping 
or minor functioning. The Bridge 
has done much toward the establish- 
ment of group functions. But, so 
soon as we indulge in minor func- 
tions, we are not inclined to respect 
the ethics of another group, our 
policy is often of faulty design and 
trade abuses result. If, therefore, we 
are to engage in any minor function 
we should be guided by those policies, 
proven equitable and fair by that 
particular group 


I claim this is a scientific method, 
because it has made a study and an 
analysis of all the facts before us. It 
has taken the effects produced and 
has gone back to the underlying 


causes producing these effects, and 
has given us a plan which will per- 
Mitsus tO eet together. Iesubmit it 
for your consideration. As I have 
said, it is not a hard and fast fixed 
rule that you must take the A B C 
letter of the alphabet. It is only 
common sense. It must be read- 
justed from time to time to suit vary- 
ing conditions. 

With the presentation of all the 
facts before you, it is for you to de- 
cide what is best, and then get to- 
gether and work it up. 

In conclusion, let me ask your 
pardon if I have hurt your feelings in 
any way, because my only idea is to 
get you to think, to think hard and 


think rightly. I thank you. 


1 
Y 


lnboducing she Speaker 


ina 


Discussion 
Mr. O. M. Perry, Windsor Hydro-Elec- 


tric Syetem ; 
Mr. Goodwin said that on the - 
Pacific Coast the amount of elec- 
trical energy sold per capita per 
annum had been increased from $5 
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to $30. That, with an average of 
five people per family, would amount 
to $150 per family per annum, or 
$12.50 per month. That is so much 
in excess of the average domestic 
monthly bill of the Hydro System 
that I am interested in getting an 
average of the kilowatt hours sold per 
month. 


Mr. Goodwin : 


I said the per capita consumption 
of energy, and the industry's pro- 
ducts appliances: andiessOenOn, 
amounted to $30; that is, the total 
of appliances and energy. The energy 
consumed, of course, has gone up 
proportionately with the general in- 
crease. The average rate’ on the 
Pacific Coast I am not in a position 
to give you definitely off-hand, but 
I would say that the residential rate 
amounts to about seven cents, and 
the average commercial rate amounts 
to about three cents. I have in mind 
four moving picture houses I have 
there, in connection with which I 
paid: 2. cents. a kilowatt. which al 
consider. a. very low rates -slne my, 
home Mlepayasevcnincentse milimmisiad 
graduated scale, starting at eight or 
nine cents and running down to two 
and a half or three cents, and it varies 
in the different communities, based 
on the different cost of production. 
The Pacific Coast is largely a water- 
power production district, but it is a 
fallacious idea that energy can be 
produced by water power at a very 
much lower rate than it can be pro- 
duced by modern steam plant 
methods. Asa matter of fact, I guess 
some of the steam plants of this 
country are producing at about as 
low a cost as water-power plants, 
everything being taken into con- 


sideration, so that our success on the 
Pacific Coast is not due to the fact 
that we have a low rate, because the 
low rate is not any lower than the 
average all over the country. But we 
should push water power develop- 
ment because of the conservation of 
natural resources rather than for the 
many economies involved. It is a 
debatable question among some of 
our most prominent engineers as to 
whether or not we can produce with 
water power long transmissions 
properly set up, and with supple- 
mentary lines to take care of emer- 
gencies, at any lower rate than we 
can by oil or coal. I do not believe 
we can in California, where we are 
right at the oil fields, nor where you 
are right at the coal fields; some of 
the steam plants have very low pro- 
ductive cost: Success onthie coasts 
is due not to the low rate of energy, 
but to the intensive selling methods 
the organization has employed in the 
industry in that section. The Cali- 
fornian campaign is a matter of print, 
and I shall be glad to furnish you 
with a copy to show how they work 
on a co-operative plan in that sec- 
tion; .Mr!Re Hi Ballad, President 
of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, only consented to accept 
election if the executive committee 
was sympathetic along sectional 
lines, and permitted him to develop 
intensive organization in each of the 
local sections. 


cas not duesto-any jomematesiorn 
current, but to intensive selling and 
advertising and publicity and the 
popularizing of the industry's pro- 
duct that the success mentioned has 
been achieved. 


Does that answer your question? 
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Mra erry: 


VES 
Mr A. T. Hicks, Hydro-Hlectric Power 


Commission, Oshawa: 


I would like to ask Mr. Goodwin, 

with regard to advertising, whether 
he considers window display better 
than newspaper advertising. I refer, 
of course, to a proper, up-to-date 
window display, with life in it as well 
as appliances. 
_ Secondly, I would like to ask him 
about the feature of the central sta- 
tion managers and superintendents 
having all the useful appliances in 
their own homes. Appliances, for 
example, such as the range, the 
washing machine, the toaster, the 
vacuum cleaner, and so on. [| think 
it would be a good idea to take a 
census of the number of managers 
and superintendents present here to- 
day who are using such appliances. 

I would also like to know whether 
the hardware stores have become 
factors in retailing electrical ap- 
pliances, and as to what methods Mr. 
Goodwin would suggest to stimulate 
the sales of household appliances. 


Mr. Goodwin : 


Window display and advertising 
should go jointly in any campaign. 
The biggest asset a dealer has is a 
good location and a good window 
display, because the window display 
is the most inexpensive means of 
advertising he can employ. It is the 
most direct means. The department 
stores have set the best examples in 
that respect. They employ profession- 
al window dressers, and if there is any- 
thing delights the hearts of the ladies 
of the land, it is to stroll up and down 
the streets and look into the windows 


of the great department stores. The 
dealer has the window at his com- 
mand, and that is the best means he 
has of attracting the public to his 
store. If he can afford to supplement 
it with newspaper advertising, it is 
desirable that he should do so. 

In the past the dealer has been 
handicapped by the fact that he had 
no knowledge of window-dressing, 
and, even if he had, he was not sup- 
plied with the proper facilities to 
dress his window. The manufac- 
turer, generally speaking, has been 
deficient in not supplying proper 
window - dressing materials, but 
within the last couple of years the 
manufacturers have given a great 
deal of thought to that side of the 
question, and are to-day spending 
enormous sums of money to equip 
the dealer—and when I use the term 
‘dealer’ I include the central station 
also selling appliances—with proper 
facilities for window-dressing and dis- 
play. I know two or three manufac- 
turers who are right now working on 
uniform window displays, with inter- 
changeable cards, that will be sup- 
plied to the dealers or the central 
Stations. with, store. by «means. or 
which the window can be readily 
Changed =. 

We must make it easier for the 
contractor-dealer to dress his win- 
dows. Some of the manufacturers in 
the States have employed profes- 
sional window dressers, and they are 
sending them around to dress the 
windows of the dealer and the cen- 
tral station, ‘with the idea that the 
dealer and central station will dele- 
gate a man to accept this training 
and do the window dressing himself. 
Window dressing is a business. It 
is a mistake to put a lot of dumb 
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animals in a window and expect the 
public to walk up and show a lot of 
enthusiasm. I would say to the 
ordinary dealer that the window dis- 
play is the biggest asset he has. 
With reference to the hardware 
store, it has simply filled a popular 
demand. The electrical man has not 
properly gone after the business, and 
the hardware man is simply filling 
the demand. He will always be a 
medium of distribution, and will also 
sell a percentage of electrical ma- 
terial, and his business will increase, 
but the total sales by him will de- 
crease aS we employ more intensive 
methods. The very nature of our 
product will call the public to the 
specialist's shop if the goods are pre- 
sented in such a way that they will 
appeal to the public, and we can 
render a special kind of service that 
the hardware or department store 
cannot render. The business will 
flow through our channels, but the 
hardware store will always be a fac- 
tor. He will always pick up a lot of 
the drifting trade that comes along 
and his business will increase. If he 
sold. 15 per cent. of the product_in 
in the past, he will perhaps sell 5 per 
Cent, qin sthextUture sot” chain senor 
cent. will represent a 200 or 300 per 
cent. increase over his present volume 
of business. There is nothing to fear 
in the competition of the department 
and hardware stores. They will vend 
the cheaper lines of product than we, 
and will employ bargain sale 
methods. They will parasite our in- 
dustry as far as we permit them to 
do so. They will lose a dollar in the 
sale of the flat-iron in order to soak 
the consumer with $3 or $4 extra on 
a white goods sale, but I do not be- 
lieve that any reputable man in the 


electrical industry will tolerate his 
product being distributed through 
that type of merchant. 

In the United States we are per- 
mitted to select our own customers, 
and I do not believe the manufac- 
turer will select the bargain-sale type 
of merchant as the means of dis- 
tributions Me line. electrical aspcerre 
should sell the high-grade product, 
and if they do so, they will acquire 
a reputation in the minds of the 
public that will secure their patron- 
age. 

About what is being done to im- 
prove the standard of wiring: I think 
organization is causing the con- 
tractors to appreciate their responsi- 
bility to the industry, and has done 
more; to’ elevate’ the standard. oF 
wiring than any other thing. Re- 
cently in New York we arranged 
meetings between the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, and we 
are now drawing up standard speci- 
fications of various types of jobs, and 
byevelevatine “thes standargd. of athe 
specifications put out by the archi- 
tect. ana thes engineer = bettcte wor. 
will be produced by the contractor. 
You could drive a horse and wagon 
through most of the specifications 
you find now. Then the fact that a 
lot of contractors have been writing 
their own specifications for architects 
and engineers has been a bad busi- 
ness. It has precipitated dishonor- 
able methods among the contractors. 
The contractor who writes a speci- 
fication thinks he is in an advan- 
tageous position, and puts a lot of 
jokers in the contractors, and the 
other contractor knows it. 

We must have the specifications 
written by engineers who make it 
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their business to write specifications, 
and then we will have a great im- 
provement along that line. With the 
development of the contractor into a 
merchant, with a store to back up his 
contracting business, he will be less 
dependent on contracting, and there 
will be a tendency to do time and 
material work rather than con- 
tracting work, and as soon as you get 
tnemeomuacting= dealer tO. say. I 
would not like to take a contract for 
wiring your house, but I will do a 
real good job for you on a percentage 
basis,” he will make more profit on 
a good job than on a poor job. The 
tendency seems to be to drift away 
from taking the job on a contract 
price, except in the case of large in- 
stallations, where a good character of 
work is generally performed. 

With regard to standardizing re- 
Geptacles, ainythe United States ‘the 
question is being dealt with by five 
Or six of the manufacturers. They 
had agreed on a standard, but these 
various devices were patented, and 
each fellow thought his device was 
thes best. and, alter two or three 
meetings, the liquor they were drink- 
ing was not right and the golf was 
not good and the weather was too 
hot, with the result that they are 
now fighting it out in the courts. | 
understand the matter is coming up 
for trial this week. Let us hope some- 
body gets licked, and that they are 
forced to standardize. | suppose you 
have the same jealousies in Canada. 
I think, however, that the combined 
strength of the electrical industry 
should be enough to make these 
fellows standardize. Put them in a 
room and lock the door and deprive 
them of water and food, and say, 
Mey Ooty Con me come. Out. -untils you 


standardize!” If you cannot get 
them together in that way, let each 
and every man in the electrical in- 
dustry concentrate himself on one 
article, and then the majority of 
them would be obliged to give in. It 
is selfishness on the part of the manu- 
facturer that is holding the whole 
industry back. We should be 
ashamed of ourselves to sell a woman 
a flat-iron for $5, $6 or $7, with a 
cord and plug, a toaster with another 
cord and plug, and still another 
device with another cord and plug, 
and so on. I have 4o devices with 
a cord and plug for each one, and not 
one interchangeable. Why should 
we have to buy a cord and plug every 
time we buy another device? It is a 
fool proposition, and we are not 
getting anything out of it. We do 
not only want the means of con- 
necting them in, but also the devices 
themselves standardized as to ter- 
minals, so that every device using a 
certain wattage. upsto-500n0r 1 O00 
watts will have one kind of plug, and 
every other device above that some 
other kind of plug. I would like to 
see this organization pass a resolu- 
tion), and then: so ‘andytalke in real; 
understandable language to. the 
manufacturer who will not agree to 
standardization. 


Mr, J. E. B. Phelps, Sarnia Hydro- 
Electric System : 


Have the Contractors’ Association 
in the United States men they can 
send out into the country to give the 
contractor-dealers information? 

In the city of Sarnia we have four 
or five contractor-dealers, whom | 
have been trying to get together to 
accomplish something for some time 
past without success. My object is 
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to enable them to give the public a 
better service in our city, but they 
all seem to be jealous of one another. 
Mr. Goodwin : 

I understand that the contractors 
have an organization. I think Mr. 
McIntyre was one of the men in that 
organization. I do not understand, 
however, that they have a man who 
goes around the country doing this 
organization work. That is indeed 
unfortunate. One reason why Mr. 
Chase and myself and others are 
giving up a lot of time and spending 
a lot of money is because we have 
neither the funds nor the men, and if 
we had the funds, we have not the 
men with the knowledge of this 
problem to do the work. It is only 
within the last two or three years we 
have released a lot of this secret and 
private information and  com- 
menced to develop men to go out and 
do this organization work. 

If you cannot get the contractors 
in your community to see the light of 
day after a reasonable effort, apply 
a little of the draft method, like they 
did in the United States and Canada 
during the war in order to get men 
to, Comtheire patrioticudutysoay ato 
them, Now, go right on and wire 
your houses and see if you will get 
your service. I will make you worry 
like you are making the _ public 
worry. Perhaps these contractors 
cannot see the reasonableness of your 
talk. 

I would like to hear from one of 
the contractors. Perhaps they have 
recently appointed someone to go 
around the country and do this class 
of work. Tomy mind, however, the 
expense of carrying on organization 
work should be borne by the whole 
industry. 


Mr. K. A, McIntyre, Contractor, Dealers’ 


Association : 


We have neither the funds nor the 
time to make a regular business of 
educational work. At the same time, 
if Mr. Phelps, of Sarnia, will send a 
request -to’ the -Association, 1 will 
either come up myself or get some- 
body else to go up. Within the past 
week I have held meetings with the 
contractors in- Hamilton -and Kit 
chener, and am now in communica- 
tion with Ottawa. 


Mr. Goodwin mentioned specifi- 
Cations=by contractors. sal herewirees 
great many advantages in that. As 
you probably know, we have been 
forced to do it by the almost abso- 
lute ignorance on the part of the best 
engineers of matters pertaining to 
interior wiring:: I=do mot think any 
of you will disagree with me on that, 
because very few engineers in Canada 
to-day have experience of inside 
wiring, and our Association officially 
stated our position at a meeting, last 
winter, of the Toronto section of the 
American Institute, vot= Electrical 
Engineers. We said we would be 
only too glad, when there were 
enough engineers to standardize, to 
bring high-class work to industrial 
and domestic installation. 


I would like to ask Mr. Goodwin a 
question which has been put in my 
mind by several outside of Toronto 
contractors: Granting + that the 
proper policy for central stations is 
to specialize and to emphasize cam- 
paigns to exploit and develop new de- 
vices, does it necessarily follow that 
the central station, whether publicly 
or privately owned, should have to 
go into the retail business to attain 
that end? 
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In Toronto we have the Toronto 
Prcctricmuichte Company andthe 
Hydro-Electric System both carrying 
eneereat stores. As far as | know, 
both of these systems are not cutting 
prices. But there is hardly a decent 
electrical shop in Toronto of the kind 
Mr. Goodwin sets up as the ideal. 
There is not one to my knowledge. 
Going out of town. to the various 
municipalities in Ontario, where the 
local system has no electric shop, the 
contractor-dealers have shops 500 per 
€ent, petter than those in. Toronto. 

So I ask the question: Is it better 
fOGetne: central stationor. the con- 
tractor-dealer to open a retail store? 


Mr. Goodwin: 


If proper judgment is used, I think 
the latter. 11-1 were running a cen- 
tral station and had an appliance 
department, | would concentrate my 
advertising on the specialty article. 
I would not waste five cents adver- 
tising a flat-iron. I would concen- 
trate my efforts on the new goods 
thnatscame out, Ssuch.as an ‘ice. ma- 
chine, or a dish-washing machine, or 
an electrically operated sewing ma- 
chine—something new. 

The thing is to get. the public. to 
istryetrom:.some place. here area 
certain number of people in the com- 
munity that prefer to deal with the 
independent merchant and others 
tmatepreten to deal with the Flydro: 
If the central station is going to run 
a campaign, why not have a family 
campaign? Why not all get into it? 
If we are going to put on a campaign 
in connection with washing machines, 
why not everybody get into it? 

In Albany they were selling about 
five washing machines per week to 
the whole community. A campaign 


was put on, and everyone of the 
dealers was permitted to display 
washing machines in the central sta- 
tion display room, and to send their 
demonstrators there to demonstrate 
them. They put a colored girl in the 
window, with an old washing tub, 
and right alongside of her a modern 
electric washing machine, and they 
sold 250 machines in two weeks! 

Then there arises the question of 
instalments. All these higher-priced 
devices must be sold on the instal- 
ment basis, and it is the simplest 
thing in the world to provide a means 
of financing instalment sales. Many 
of the small dealers cannot carry the 
instalment business, but you cannot 
sell washing machines for cash in any 
quantity, and the same remarks 
apply to vacuum cleaners, dish-wash- 
ing machines or sewing machines. 
The small dealer cannot finance the 
instalment sales, and in the absence 
of his ability to do so, the utility, the 
manufacturer or the jobber should do 
the financing. If they are unable to 
finance, then they should go collec- 
tively to the bank, and work out a 
co-operative plan of financing. 

In the United States we have pro- 
vided, through our modern system of 
banking, a means of financing instal- 
ment sales. -I have a copy of the 
whole plan here and would be very 
glad to leave it with you if you are 
interested. 

ine en Clt Va O LINC WICACO, mEVCLY. 
recently, the groups have come to- 
gether, and the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company has offered to finance 
(lesinstalment olan.) labeliteve ‘co- 
operation will produce a better result. 
I believe business will be set back if 
the utility goes out of the appliance 
business. I think they should con- 
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centrate their efforts on the new 
devices. The old devices, such as the 
iron and the toaster, will auto- 
matically sell themselves. [| have 
learned from sad experience that in 
the communities where the highest 
degree of co-operation is developed 
and the central station has gone out 
of the retail business, the contractor- 
dealer got right back into the rut. 
The contractor-dealer needs some 
sort of stimulation to keep him in- 
spired to greater effort. 


Mr. McIntyre : 


I did not intend to suggest that in 
Toronto the systems should go out 
of the retail business. What I in- 
tended to say was whether, in the case 
of communities which were already 
being well served by the well-run 
local shops in co-operation with the 
local System, should the local System 
there go into the business? 

I will ask this additional question: 
If that System did have it under con- 
sideration, would it not be best to 
consult the local contractor-dealers 
before taking any such step? 


Mr. Goodwin : 


I would say that would evidence a 
spirit of co-operation, but I would 
have to be shown the community in 
which any contractor-dealer was 
properly cultivating all the business, 
and developing an intensive market. 
There is no such thing as saturation. 
They have not yet reached saturation 
in the case of the old foot-power 
sewing machine. We cannot think 
of saturation. I would say that if I 
were running a central station even 
where the contractor-dealers were 
rendering good service, I would go 
into the appliance 


business, and 


would co-operate in such a way with 
the contractor-dealer that we would 
be better friends every day. I do not 
think the contractor-dealer is enough 
of a merchant to appreciate the im- 
portance of this job, nor the financial 
ability or experience to carry the job 
along, and, I believe, if the central 
station goes in and co-operates, the 
business will increase. 


Mr. McIntyre : 


Is it not true that in Albany the 
central station does not sell, but dis- 
plays and advertises in co-operation 
with the dealers, and induces the 
dealers to display their goods in the 
showrooms of the central station. 
Would not that possibly be a better 
plan? 


Mr. Goodwin : 


There» are “two communities — 
Albany and Louisville—where the 
central stations permit the dealers to 
advertise “theirs wares at. market 
figures, and they sell the wares for 
the dealers and charge 10 per cent. 

The same method is employed by 
the New York Edison Company, and 
it maintains the best show-rooms out- 
side of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago. The inquiring 
purchaser is referred: to the dealer 
They have had the field for 20 years 
inJINew Y ork PheiNew York Edison 
Company is the greatest co-operator 
I know of, but New York is about the 
lowest’. point Of “sSaturation=an tie 
country, sand sl aves pu ec get 
Williams to go into the business. I 
think the moment he starts to sell 
appliances you will find first-class 
electrical shops springing up all over 
New York. The rottenest electrical 
shops in the United States are in New 
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York, where the co-operation is 100 
per cent. with the central station, but 
there is such a thing as making the 
path of life too easy for the average 
American or Canadian, and a few 
rocks in that path causes them to 
keep their eyes on the steering wheel. 


Mr. McIntyre : 


I will just take up Mr. Goodwin's 
answer to my question by saying my 
partner made a special trip to New 
York to see what was done there, and 
visited the New York Edison Com- 
pany's place and said it was wonder- 
ful. He also said he was referred to 
what was supposed to be the best 
shop in New York, and went there, 
and came away saying that in New 
York the dealers were fast asleep. 


Mr. C. Meyrick, Hydro-Electric Power 


Commission : 


I would like to ask Mr. Goodwin 
to draw a distinction, if he can, in 
regard to compensation in connec- 
tion with jobbers and central sta- 
tions. I do not know whether Mr. 
Good win is aware of our situation 
here, but I would like to ask him if 
that remark refers to the Hdro or 
utility store or municipal store. The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, at the conclusion of last 
January's Convention (the last time 
we had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Goodwin speak, and the substance 
of which speech we feel we have 
absorbed and made every effort pos- 
sible to put into effect all throughout 
the System), carried out every detail 
of the work that was possible» In 
that connection we have incurred 
considerable expense. We have got 
the manufacturers, the energetic 


manufacturers, to come out and co- 
operate with us in the great work of 
revolutionizing the question of sales 
in Ontario, and where it has been 
necessary to open a new store we 
have invited the local representatives 
of the manufacturer to join us. Such 
work, we feel, is worthy of some com- 
pensation. Therefore, I ask Mr. 
Goodwin is not some compensation 
due to the Hydro Power Commission 
jn the capacity of an exploiter and in 
jobbing or re-selling a commodity? 


_B 8 
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Mr. Goodwin : 


I would say yes. “You have raised 
a question which is fundamental, 
and if not properly handled, will lead 
to a very serious situation. I take it 
that at least some of the manufac- 
turers are not granting to the Hydro 
what you consider fair compensation 
for the services you render. Now, it 
all depends upon the approach you 
make to that particular manufac- 
turer. We must be absolutely fair 
and broad-minded in this whole 
pLloposition. = Where” exists stor every 
electrical manufacturer in Canada a 
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real menace in the Hydro if you exer- 
cise to the extreme your power to 
purchase. What I mean is this: If 
I were an electrical manufacturer in 
Canada I would hesitate to put my- 
self in the position of marketing my 
commodities through the Hydro, be- 
cause of the tendency to make me 
dependent on you as my sole outlet. 
In other words, if the Hydro System 
develops along the line that each of 
these respective communities pur- 
chase their own requirements and 
their own particular style and de- 
signs independent of any other plant, 
I think the manufacturer will will- 
ingly and gladly give you proper com- 
pensation for services rendered, but 
if the tendency on the part of the 
Hydro System is to develop concen- 
trative buying through a central 
force and use its purchasing power to 
squeeze the manufacturer down to 
minimum prices for his product and 
compel him to use the Hydro as an 
outliers Is wouldehicht syoussmieectaus 
take the question of meters. Sup- 
posing someone gets up in a meeting 
like this and says we should go to 
one manufacturer and give him all 
our meter business based on the total 
consumption of all these various 
plantsis ous svould’ say athatmicm. 
good idea, and we will do it. That, 
however, means that one manufac- 
turer is going to get the business. 
Let us carry the idea to the extreme. 
Let us bring all the plants in Canada 
together and apply the same princi- 
ple, apply the combined purchasing 
of all the plants to a single meter. 
You have one manufacturer of meters 
and you are going to drive everybody 
else out of the business. Temporarily 
it is a fine thing for you, but God 
help you when that manufacturer 


drives everybody else out of busi- 
ness! 

Let us take another situation. | 
do not know how many meter manu- 
facturers you have in Canada. Com- 
bine your purchasing power and con- 
centrate on one manufacturer. In 
Ontario your demand is unusual, and 
the manufacturer must provide facili- 
ties in order to take care of this one 
very desirable purchaser (very desir- 
able while the going is good), but at 
the end of the year somebody in this 
rOoom»pets" a grouch, sand Sayons 
prefer the Westinghouse. I like the 
aluminum cases, and so on, and say, 
“We will divide this up and give it 
next year to the Westinghouse or 
the Canadian General Electric,’ then 
what is the fellow who has put a lot 
of money into this meter business 
going to do? He has a factory and 
a lot of men and a lot of capital tied 
up, and he will close the whole plant 
out, and the other fellow is going to 
builda new factory and*steals the 
men that the other manufacturer 
trained up. What would you do? 
The manufacturer would be a fool 
who would put money into that 
scheme, with the uncertainty that is 
bound to come through concentrated 
purchasing power. You must never 
get the manufacturer in the position 
where you become a menace, because 
he is going to fight you. 


A voice: 


What about concentrated selling 
power? 


Mr. Goodwin : 
Just as bad as concentrated manu- 
facturing if you put it on your pro- 


duct. The greatest development will 
come with the greatest diversity of 
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manufacturing institutions. The 
greatest development in the elec- 
trical business will come with the 
great diversity of manufacturers, but 
if you put all your manufacturing 
into the hands of one man, he will 
become lazy.. -f can sense what the 
manufacturers in Canada and the 
United States fear. I think it is bad 
to concentrate the manufacturing to 
one single unit, so that you are de- 
pendent on a single company. I 
think it is bad for a manufacturer to 
be dependent on a single purchaser. 
There is a real menace to you as well 
as to the manufacturer, to the people 
of Canada as well as the men in the 
industry, if you concentrate your 
purchasing power. I think it would 
be a very unwise thing for the Hydro 
Commission to attempt to consti- 
tute itself a distributing medium to 
allevour plants; You cannot have 
co-operation if that is your scheme. 


Mr, Meyrick : 


I think that applies equally to 
every manufacturer in the electrical 
industry, | further take it that the 
question of compensation regarding 
the utility store or the Hydro Power 
Commission as a whole is one directly 
for the Hydro Power Commission to 
deal with. In that connection I will 
ask who is going to further the idea 
of a ‘Goodwin Plan” in the Province 
of Ontario, where we, as energetic 
electrical men, are desirous of having 
applied, if not the Hydro? 

Mr. McIntyre made remarks, a 
moment ago, about not having a man 
permanently employed to go out and 
organize the contractor-dealers. May 
I state that we have in many cases 
assisted you, and I| think I can find 
sufficient support in the room to con- 


firm that. Mr. Phelps offered his 
Services to organize the contractor- 
dealers. 

If I am wrong in interpreting the 
Goodwin Plan at this late date, | 
would be very glad to have it ex- 
plained now, because we are very 
desirous of working along ethical lines 
rather than antagonistic lines. It is 
a new plan and we are open for educa- 
tion. If we are wrong, we want to be 
set right. 


Mr. Goodwin 


I do not understand that you have 
a wrong interpretation, and I[ do not 
know that I have said anything that 
differs from what I have said before. 

In answer to your question about 
compensation for services rendered, 
says you esnould-cet: thats. 1 ate 
tempted to picture what | thought 
was the reason why you had not 
feceiyved it. “Ehatiisvarquestiongt nat 
perhaps has nothing to do with my 
plan. It is a question of an indi- 
vidual manufacturer trying to pre- 
serve himself, and I can see why a 
manufacturer would hesitate to give 
compensation to the Hydro or any- 
body else if he thought that com- 
pensation meant his own destruc- 
tion. 

The Goodwin plan does not con- 
template the idea that any man is 
going to submit to a proposition that 
means his own destruction. At the 
same time I attempted to point out 
what I thought would be a menace 
to your business if you attempted to 
employ any such methods of con- 
centrated purchasing. Let us assume 
that the Hydro elected to go into the 
jobbing business. There is nothing 
in my plan that would prevent them 
doing so, but they would not and 
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could not go in and develop an equal 
kind of competition with other job- 
bers. The other jobbers would have 
to go out and sell their wares on the 
basis of services rendered. [hey 
would have to present real good 
selling arguments in order to con- 
vince you or a contractor-dealer to 
buy. his wares: but itethes elydro 
went into concentrated purchasing 
for the purpose of obtaining a low 
price, “it would result. in’ the icon- 
tractor-dealer sitting back and ac 
quiring the habit of laziness. We 
lose sight of the fact that the success 
of a business is not made by the price 
we purchase acommodity at. There 
is nO money made in the purchase of 
anything, and you men, in the opera- 
tion of your plants, will not make 
money by purchasing in quantities 
at low prices. You make money 
when you Sell an article, whether it 
be real estate or merchandise or elec- 
trical energy. The way’ you pur- 
chase very often determines the type 
of market you are going to sell. A 
week ago you could buy stocks and 
bonds at one hundred and forty, and 
two days ago at one hundred and 
twenty, but who wants to buy stocks 
or bonds on a declining market be- 
cause they are cheap? Every busi- 
ness, properly run, works on the law 
of percentages, a certain percentage 
for overhead is added to the com- 
modity, and the percentage of profit 
made on a dollar is more than the 
profit on eighty cents so long as you 
can sell satisfactorily to the public. 
There will be no success in your 
Hydro Development in your concen- 
trated purchasing power. The little 
you might save through enjoying a 
quantity discount will not help you, 
because | have attempted to point 


out that the big job is to sell the idea 
to the public, and price does not 
enter into zit, ~ Phe Elydre syenes 
security, but the healthy develop- 
ment of Canada demands that you 
give security to the electrical manu- 
facturers, too, because, if you kill 
them off, and become dependent on 
the United States and England for 
your product, you will see the manu- 
facturers in those countries soak it 
into you. 


Mr. Meyrick : 


Compensation for services ren- 
dered, as I understand it in regard to 
jobbers, is a standardized principle 
among manufacturers. This ex- 
ploitation work which Mr. Goodwin 
mentioned in January last is very 
expensive in regard to ice machines, 
dish-washing machines, and other 
little-known appliances. 


Mr. Goodwin : 


I would like to ask Mr. Goodwin to 
make a statement as to the distinc- 
tion he would draw between allowing 
compensation to the Hydro for ser- 
vices rendered and anybody else? 

I have said I cannot see any dis- 
tinction between allowing compensa- 
tion to the Hydro and anybody else 
for services rendered. There is no 
argument there at all. It is abso- 
lutely sound, sensible business. The 
only reason that would prevent it is 
the. ones] attempted tovpomtacut, 
where a manufacturer sees ahead of 
him a menace. Self-preservation is 
still the first law of human nature, 
and compensation disappears when a 
menace appears. You would have to 
be more specific and cite the manu- 
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facturer and the particular .com- 
modity, and the rate of compensa- 
tion. 


Ret usitakesad specific case in the 
Witech states. “some -of the con- 
tractors say that the compensation 
allowed by the manufacturer on the 
sale of motors is insufficient to cover 
the cost of handling and selling them, 
and the manufacturers say the cost 
is excessive. I say to the contractor, 
“You make a contention. Where are 
ROULsCOSES!) mele: contractor says, 
“I do not know, but my judgment 
dictates that I am losing money on 
the sale of motors.’ In other words, 
he knows nothing about it. 


The motor business in the United 
Deates amounts to possibly 
t2hOOO,COO 1a year, and the con- 
Cractorss asi 3,500,000. len. per 
cent. I would ask anybody for that 
myself. I would not be a fool in 
asking for it, but you would be a fool 
in giving it to me! 


The manufacturer, on the other 
hand, says the compensation is suffi- 
Clengencwm say atountini.. let, nie see 
your figures to prove it is sufficient, © 
and the manufacturer does not know, 
and there we are with locked horns. 
We have to get statistics to prove the 
case. 


Yemen in cleveland, | named 
Oppenheim, was interviewed, and 
said, ‘You are preaching compensa- 
tion. Before you do so, why don't 
you tell the General Electric to give 
us decent compensation, so that we 
can live?’ I said, “I don’t know why 
the General Electric do not give you 
decent compensation, but, as I recall 
your sign over your door, it reads, 
‘Oppenheim, the Price-cutter, and 


you are the worst price-cutter in 
Cleveland, and I take it the manu- 
facturer has been giving you too 
much compensation.’ We get back 
to the proposition: What is the right 
basis of compensation? The best 
way to measure it is to feed it to the 
dealer, jobber and Hydro in small 
doses, and immediately he starts to 
cut the price withhold it. You job- 
bers and manufacturers in Canada 
are the worst lot of price-cutters | 
ever saw. You must be getting too 
much compensation or you would 
NOt. bDeselving ite aways 9) oumanre 
getting compensation from the manu- 
facturer for rendering a service, and 
instead of keeping it as your profit, 
you give it away. The answer must 
be that the manufacturers are giving 
you too much. The compensation 
should never be any more than a 
man will keep. Perhaps the Hydro 
have given it away. I dont know. 
If you will tell me the specific case, 
I will endeavor to give you a better 
answer, but, while we are talking in 
generalities, that is the best I can say. 


Mr. H. F. Shearer, Hydro-Hlectric Sys- 
tem, Smith’s Falls : 


I think the conditions suggested 
by Mr. Goodwin and the remedy 
therefor lies with the individual local 
sales manager. He is not compelled to 
buy from the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, and if they suggested we 
stock up with one line of goods the 
province over, I think we would be 
very foolish, because | think the most 
of us will agree that where we have 
a varied stock, we will in a good many 
cases make a sale that would have 
been lost if we had only one line of 
the same article. I mean if we were 
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stocked up with Hotpoint irons and 
no other irons, there would be a good 
many cases where we would not sell 
an iron because we did not carry a 
cheaper iron. It lies with each indi- 
vidual sales manager to stipulate the 
stock he will carry, and in that way 
we can vary the stock. 

I would like to ask Mr. Goodwin, 
in regard to the instalment plan, how 
he would protect either the jobber 
or the central station against being 
fleeced by spurious customers in the 
case of house-wiring. Where there is 
an appliance, we can protect our- 
selves through alien, but I-do not 


‘6 


think we would stand much of a 
chance of attempting to remove the 
wiring from a house if it was not 


entirely paid for and the party left 
the country or refused to complete 
the payments. It seems to me the 
house-wiring proposition should be a 
cash one. 


Mr. Goodwin : 


Of the choice between the selling 
of appliances on instalments and 
house-wire on instalments, so far as 
security is concerned, I will take the 
house-wiring. We know from ex- 
perience of over 20 years, in every 
line of endeavor, that the credit losses 
on instalment sales are less than 1 per 
cent.’ AS. -a matter otetacreeihney 
average one-quarter of one per cent. 
in the case of all the big instalment 
houses throughout the United States. 
You are selling to what might. be 
regarded as the most unreliable kind 
of purchaser, the one that has to buy 
on the instalment plan, but there is 
something about the people of this 
continent that makes them keep their 
instalment payments as faithfully as 
they will keep their religion. If you 
give a man a washing-machine on 
Sixty mays Credit) hes Willocaumvou 
fight, and leit, -and*it you, seliitvon 
the instalment plan you will have 
to chase him all over the country. In 
the case of house-wiring, however, he 
cannot move it away, and it becomes 
a lien on the building all the time. 
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Overhead Distribution Systems 


By C. E. Schwenger 


Engineer of Distribution, Toronto Hydro- Electric System 


N this paper attention 
will be called to some 
of the more import- 
ant details entering 
into the design and 
overhead alternating 


operation of 
current distribution systems touch- 
ing upon certain points with a view 
to bringing about a discussion which 
may result in arriving at cnet eres 
of mutual benefit. 


These will be brought forward 
under the following general headings: 

(a). Secondary Lines. 

(se | ranstormers, 

(eo) Primary icines. 


SECONDARY LINES 


Under secondary lines will be 
included all lines intended to supply 
service direct to apparatus on con- 
sumers premises at voltage of 600 
or less. Such apparatus includes 
motors, lighting and heating equip- 
ment. 


For the purpose of this paper we 
shall consider particularly the sup- 
plying of lighting and heating ap- 
pliance loads, as these loads require 
closer voltage regulation than motor 
loads. 

In the matter of supplying light- 
ing and household appliance loads, 
statistics show that a greater demand 
exists for 115 volt equipment, es- 
pecially lamps, than for other rat- 
ings. Now if the supply at the socket 


is to be at 115 volts our second- 
ary lines must operate at a some- 
what higher voltage depending 
upon the amount of voltage drop 
which we shall allow. For this pur- 
pose let us allow 2% drop in second- 
ary lines and 2% drop in consumer's 
wiring. We shall then find it neces- 
sary to maintain a voltage of ap- 
proximately 120 volts during periods 
of greatest load on our secondaries. 

For our secondary system we have 
the choice of 
120 volt 2 wire single phase. 
120/240 volt 3 wire single phase, and 
Various combinations of polyphase 

connection. 

The polyphase combinations are 
not generally used and will be omit- 
ted from this discussion. 

For equal conditions as to load, 
voltage drop, and losses, the relative 
copper requirements by simple cal- 
culation, assuming 2 wire single 
phase line as 100% is as follows:— 
120 volt single phase, 2 wire—100%. 


126) 240 Vn Sineles Phases a= wice. 
3715 neutral equale to each 
outer.) 

120/240. Vv. Single phase, 3. wite.— 


31.25% (neutral equal to one-half 

each outer.) 

This shows decided economy in 
use of 3 wire system. having neutral 
wire one-half the size of each outer. 

The problem of secondary lines 
usually resolves itself into one of 
two classes :— 
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(1).—Lines with supply at one end 
and the load concentrated at 
the other. 

(2).—Lines with supply at one end 
and the load distributed from 
one end to the other. 

The first problem lendsitself to easy 
calculation as the factors entering 
same are well known. This problem 
in City distribution is not often en- 
countered. However, in City dis- 
tribution or in thickly settled com- 
munities the load is generally of the 
distributed type. These secondary 
lines are often tied together at each 
end and supplied from a common 
bus forming a network. 

For the solution of this problem, 
in which we shall assume the load 
as evenly distributed, we must know 
the total load distributed over the 
line, and also the distance of fur- 
thest consumer HLOmmet me OuSmOr 
transformer. Having chosen the al- 
lowable drop between bus and fur- 
thest consumer, say at 2%, we then 
have an allowable drop 2.4 volts, total 
load say 20 amps at 240 volts and 
distance ‘Say "750 lect. altmism wel: 
known that for evenly distributed 
load 

jg SARS pec 
Where E =Allowable drop 
= otalalodasenrrent 
R =Total circuit resistance. 

R=3 == =.24 Ohms 

i. e. 1500 feet of wire =24 ohms. 

1000 feet of wire =16 ohms, which 

corresponds to No. 2: wire. 

Using this method convenient 
tables can be calculated. 

In the matter of voltage regulation 
it is clear that due to line drop the 
lamps near the bus are operating 
at 2% higher voltage than those at 


the other end. If voltage regulators 
maintain constant voltage on lamps 
at the bus then lamps at other end 
operate on voltage varying 2% be- 
tween full load and no load. This 
is also true for lamps at the bus end 
if constant voltage is maintained at 
the lamps at distant end. In the 
former case the distant lamps at 
the loaded period operate at a voltage 
2% below normal and in the latter 
the lampsnear busoperate at avoltage 
2% above normal. However, if the 
regulators are adjusted to maintain 
constant voltage at lamps at a point 
between the bus and the distant end 
so that on peak the rise in voltage 
of lamps at the bus equals the drop 
in voltage of lamps at distant end, 
then we shall find that witha? 
difference in voltage between lamps 
at each end that the lamps at either 
end operate on voltage varying but 
1% from normal but in opposite 
directions. The point at which we 
should regulate to obtain this result 
is approximately one-third the dis- 
tance from bus to other end. 

Now if we are to allow a voltage 
change on the lamps on account of 
secondary drop of 2% it is evident 
that by using regulators adjusted 
for the one-third point we can use 
secondary conductors having twice 
the reisistance found necessary for 
lines having constant voltage con- 
ditions at either end. Tinussimatne 
problem above we may use wire of 
.32-ohms per thousand feet.’ The 
nearest size corresponding to this 
is Now -5 wite,, which*has approx. 
imately one-half the weight of the 
No. 2 wire. 

This gives an indication of the 
economy in secondary conductors 
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made possible by the use of reg- 
ulating equipment on our supply 
lines. 

TRANSFORMERS 

It is apparent that with a second- 
ary system, such as just described 
it will be necessary at period of 
maximum load to maintain approx- 
imately 120 volts at the transformer. 
Therefore, if transformers are to 
have the standard ratio of 20 to 1 
they should have a normal primary 
rating of 2400 volts. 

Transformers should be provided 
with several percentage taps on the 
primary winding. The reason for 
this will be discussed under primary 
lines. 

Transformers should be operated 
toecarnysatalcast full’ load during 
period of maximum load. This is 
necessary from a standpoint of ef- 
ficiency and economy, for which no 
idle transformer capacity should be 
installed on the lines. For this un- 
USeaGr Capacity Wwe. are getting no 
revenue return with which to pay 
for the extra losses and capital in- 
vestment charges such as interest, 
depreciation, etc. In addition to this 
there is capital tied up which might 
be put to more efficient use. 

For the purpose of keeping the 
transformers loaded efficiently it is 
desirable that records and tests of 
maximum loadings be kept. This 
would enable us to see that no idle 
transformer capacity is installed, 
and also to avoid loading transform- 
ers to the danger point. In the 
case of transformers supplying 
power loads this is a comparatively 
simple matter as the number of 
consumers supplied from any one 
bank is small and connected load 


records are easily obtained. On ac- 
count of heavy starting currents re- 
quired on motors it is usually not 
advisable to carry in connected load 
more than about 150% of the rating 
of each power bank. This applies 
particularly to power banks rated 
under 75 K. V. A. This is a rough 
rule. It is safer to check each bank 
by taking current readings at the 
maximum loaded periods thus ob- 
taining direct information. 

However, in the case of supply for 
lighting and heating appliances where 
transformers are operated in banks 
supplying a common bus and dis- 
tributing network it becomes practi- 
cally impossible to keep a useful up- 
to-date record of connected loads on 
account of the constantly changing 
large number of consumers, and of 
the varying load conditions of in- 
dividual consumers. In this case 
a good check can be obtained by 
taking: current readings -on the 
transformers during the hours of 
maximum, loads Rhet writen ands 
that these readings should be taken 
about once per month during the 
winter months. The load in summer 
months is comparatively light, and, 
therefore, readings are not required. 
These readings are conveniently tak- 
en by using a so called ‘line testing 
Set, .consistine Of split; core current 
transformer and ammeter. This 
gives us directly the actual load de- 
mands on each. transformer. The 
maximum load which any trans- 
former may carry depends upon the 
temperature at which the. trans- 
former operates. Transformers are 
usually designed by the makers to 
operate at full load continuously 
without exceeding 50 degrees C. 
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rise in temperature when the sur- 
rounding temperature is 40 degrees 
C. This gives us the maximum 
temperature as go degrees C. 


Transformers on house lighting 
service operate at their maximum 
loads during the winter months 
when temperatures are low, usually 
below O degrees C. and also during 
the evening when the temperature 
is usually somewhat lower than in 
the daytime. In addition to this 
they carry their maximum load not 
more than four or five hours, and 
for the balance of the day the load 
is very light. From this it canbe 
seen that in order to reach the high 
temperature for which they are 
designed transformers must operate 
at considerably more than full load 
during the hours of maximum load 
in the winter months. Under con- 
ditions of service such as this they 
can safely carry 50% overload with- 
out damage. Also during the long 
period when they carry little load 
they obtain an opportunity to cool 
down again to a comparatively low 
temperature. 


In addition to information as to 
loading of the transformers these 
readings tell us how closely the load- 
ing is balanced on either side of the 
Heutrals a itsthe: loads: (oune sto be 
unbalanced steps can easily be taken 
to reconnect service to bring about a 
balance Connected load or con- 
sumers demand records do not give 
us information on this point. Where 
such records are relied upon there is 
a possibility of producing a heavy 
overload on one-half the transformer 
when connected for three wire oper- 


ation and still not have a heavy 
total load on the transformer. There 
is, therefore, danger of burning out 
the transformer. Also if trouble 
develops on one side of the secondary 
system in the form of a short circuit 
well out from the transformer suf- 
ficient primary current may not flow 
to blow the primary fuse again 
producing a danger of a burn out. 


When transformers supply thrte 
wire secondaries it is desirable eo 
Operate, them= connected stor. m7]o 
volts, two in series across the outers. 
When so connected should the trans- 
formers on one side of the neutral 
blow their fuses due to any cause, 
only one-half of the transformer 
bank becomes inoperative as the 
other transformers will continue to 
supply service. . hus wheresstwo 
wire services are supplied but one- 
half the consumers are without light. 
When three wire services are supplied 
and these are becoming general 
particulanly= Aormstore ligating st 
follows that but one-half of each 
consumers lights are out of com- 
mission, which is much less. in- 
convenient than to have all lights 
out. The secondaries of transform- 
ers operating at 120 volts 3 wire 
must be grounded at the neutral 
point if three wire, and two wire 
one side \must the sorounded, aabor 
the purpose of grounding drivenpipes 
at the side of the poles have form- 
erly been largely used but these are 
found to be often of little use and 
are not recommended. Solid 
erounds should be installed. These 
are best obtained by connection 
to water mains or pipes, and if these 
are not available copper plates buried 
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ie coe. ssnould* be used. .lihese 
should be placed deep enough to lie 
in earth permanently moist. 

_All transformers should be pro- 
tected by lightning arresters, placed 
on the same pole as the transformers. 
However, it is well to run a separate 
ground wire to the ground plate in- 
dependent of the neutral grounding 
wire. 


PRIMARY SEINE 
(Cpe enceqorimary lines: will be 
included all lines intended to supply 
transformers having primary wind- 
ings nominally rated at 2400 volts. 
As to choice of such lines we have 
the following :— 
(1).—Single phase, 2 wire, 2400 volt. 
(2).—Three phase, 3 wire, 2400 volt 
(delta connected.) 
(3).—Three phase, 3 wire, 2400 volt 
(star connected.) 
(4).—Three phase, four wire, 2400 
volt (star connected.) 

There is also the two phase 2400 
vOlusoycrenm snaving reither 3, 4 or 
5 wires, but on account of this being 
now more or less obsolete it shall be 


} omitted from this discussion. 


Now let us take up the question 
irommestancpoint ef copper require- 
ments. Easy calculations show that 
for equal conditions as to load, vol- 
tage drop and losses, and as- 
suming the copper required for the 
single phase 2 wire lines as 100%, 
the following obtains: (see table 1). 

This clearly shows advantages. in 


Table 1—System 
2 wire single phase 2400 V. 
3 wire three phase, 2400 V. (delta) 
3 wire three phase, 2400 V. (star) 
4 wire three phase, 2400 V. (star) 
4 wire three phase, 2400 V. (star) 


the choice of one of the 2400 volt 
Star connected systems. 

Again let us decide as to nature of 
secondary service to be supplied. 
It is desirable to supply mixed light- 
ing and power loads from the same 
primary lines to avoid duplication 
of feeder equipment and lines, more 
so if the power loads are moderate 
and do not overlap the lighting 
loads to any great extent. This 
condition allows the feeder regulat- 
ing equipment to care exclusively 
for lighting loads when operating 
at maximum load, without interfer- 
ence from power load surges so det- 
rimental to good regulation. Where 
considerable power load only has 
to be taken care of unregulated 
three phase feeders should be run 
as motor loads do not require closely 
regulated service. A choice of feeder 
supplying exclusive power or mixed 
loads will, therefore, eliminate the 
choice,-of the ‘sinele phase: feeder 
leaving us the three phase systems. 

Where three phase power loads 
are to be supplied it is often desirable 
to connect two transformers in open 
delta on secondary side, thus making 
it possible: ab any time to. close the 
delta with a third transformer should 
a larger power demand occur. lhe 
reverse, of course, is desirable also 
and it should be possible to continue 
service if one transformer (where 
three are used) becomes defective. 
This condition can be handled by 


Copper Required 


100% 
75% 
25% 


29.16% (neutral wire one-half outer) 
33.33% (neutral wire same as outer) 
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the three wire three phase delta 
system and by the four wire three 
phase star system. This cannot, 
however, be supplied from the three 
wire star connected system. 

Referring to the matter of reg- 
ulating equipment required for light- 
ing loads the three phase 4 wire 
system has decided advantages. With 
a single phase regulator on each 
phase wire this can be adjusted to 
act independently without. inter- 
ference through load condition on 
the other phases. The regulator 
action is quite stable and compares 
in this respect to the single phase 
feédereand: Tesuatiorw) Lhismissnee 
the case in regulating delta connected 
feeders where unbalancing of loads 
on the various phases cannot be so 
nicely taken care of. Changes of 
this: kind? usually effect) all pliases: 
ANOther eleaeurem § 1) Mich mms amein 
favor of the 4 wire star connected 
system is the fact that on account 
of the higher voltage between phase 
wires it is possible to transmit with 
equal sized conductors and with 
equal voltage drop any given load 
approximately three times the dis- 
tance possible in the delta systm. 
This “is: vdesirable- where loads: sin 
suburban districts have to be hand 
led. 

The above considerations would 
lead us to the adoption of 4 wire star 
connected system. 

Where a heavy secondary net- 
work is to be supplied the neutral 
wire of this can be used as a common 
neutral for the primary lines as well, 
thus saving an additional wire 
and giving us the economy in copper 
of the 2400 volt 3 wire star con- 
nected system. 


As in the case of secondary lines 


the problem resolves itself into the 


two general classes: 


(1).—Lines with load concentrated 
at the end. 

(2).—Lines with load distributed 
from one end to the other. 


The distributed form of load is 
more commonly encountered, and 
for the purpose of this discussion 
we will assume that the load is 
evenly distributed. 


For the supply of such loads we 
have two general schemes of primary 
layout, namely the straightaway 
feeder with small branches and the 
centre of distribution or “ feeder and 
main system. 

In the straightaway feeder loads 
are taken off along the line while in 
the feeder and main type the feeder 
is run to a centre of distribution at 
the centre of the load and mains are 
run in all directions from this centre. 
No loads are taken off the feeder 
between the station and the centre 
of distribution but are all taken off 
the mains. 


Let us assume a case of feeder 
of length “L”’ with load evenly dis- 
tributed along its whole length. 
The total load in amperes =1. 
Consider but one wire of length 
Le hay ine resistances: 

Then for evenly distributed load the 
drop E = = or R =2E/, (2) 

Now compare this with a feeder 
and main where the feeder is run to 
a point & from the station and two 
mains are run one back to the 
Station and one to distant end L. 
Suppose we wish to use same amount 
of copper as in straightaway line 
we then have feeder of resistance 
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= and two mains together of 
length ~L” whose weight is the 
same as feeder whose length is & 
and resistance & 

Now weight of conductor = 
Constant ~ ~3em 

Then weight of straightaway con- 
ductor =Constant xL?/R and weight 
Oimececcrmin «lceder Main = 1% 
this or & < Constant 

The mains are of length “*L” and 


of same weight as the feeder portion 
L2 


or =Constant x 3 
Therefore the mains of length 
“L” have resistance “2 R”’ or each 
main of length L/zhasresistance “R”’. 
Now drop in straightaway feeder = 
4k (shown above) (1). 
For feeder and main system we have 
Wroormelceden portion —1h /21-¢. 
drop in feeder of resistance = with 
loacIeconcentrated: at one end. 
Drop in main sinces this 
iseecictmiputed. Loads of Ycurrent — 
¥% | and resistance R. 
Therefore Total drop="+%="" 
Thus we see that for straight- 
away feeder we have less drop to 
most distant transformer than in the 
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feeder and mains system for equal 
costs as to copper used. Therefore, 
this system should be used where 
constant voltage is being maintained 
at the station and feeder voltage 
regulating devices are not used. 


Now let us consider the use of 
feeder voltage regulators. 


In the “Straightaway”’ feeder 
there is a total drop of 48 and if 
we regulate for the 1/3 point as 
discussed under secondary lines we 
have a variation of voltage due to 
line drop of 42 delivered to trans- 
formers at either end of the feeder. 


Now in the case of feeder and 
main system above discussed, if 
Werresulatesion the: 1/3 point be- 
tween centre of distribution and the 
end of the mains we have a variation 
of only 42 since total drop in the 
main is 4E. 

Thus we have only one-half the 
variation between transformer al- 
though we have more total line drop. 

leewemsassume: 2.0504 9/= Ormou 
volts on 2400 volt line we can tab- 
ulate for easy reference the following: 


Full Load Conditions. 


Total Primary line drop Station to 
most distant transformer. 


Line drop to nearest transformer. 


Difference in voltage between near- 
est and furthest transformer.: ] 


If regulating equipment takes care 
of one-half this dop maxmuma 
difference of voltage applied to 
transformers 


Single Feeder 
Feeder & Mains. 


(®)—96 Volts #+'™—144 Volts 


—oVolts ® — 96 Volts 
 —_o96 Volts * — 48 Volts 
4g Volts 2 — 24 Volts 
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It is clear that when feeder reg- 
ulators are used compensating for 
line drop that closer regulation can 
be obtained on feeder and main 
system. 

Now take the case of a feeder 
which is supplied with constant 
voltage at the station end and no 
compensating apparatus for line drop 
is used. Suppose also that we allow 
10% primary line drop Wt 1s sclear 
that on peak the most distant 
transformer operates on but 90% 
of normal voltage and neglecting 
transformer regulation and second- 
ary drop, lamps on this transformer 
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Discussion on Mr. 


Mr. EB. I. Sifton, Hamilton, Hydro-Hlec- 
tric System : 


Before opening this discussion, | 
wish to move a vote of thanks to Mr. 
EB. S.. schwenger dor hiss very. able 
contribution of a paper on distrbu- 
tion systems, which paper I consider 
as being one of the best presented to 
this Association since its inception. 

Mr. Schwenger is to be compli- 
mented on the very able handling of 
distribution systems, and showing the 
results in favour of certain methods 
from the standpoint of voltage regu- 
lation and cost of copper. The 
figures submitted, with the excep- 
tion of typographical errors, are cor- 
rect, and the conclusions drawn from 
the foregoing standpoints absolutely 
indisputable. 

There is no question in my mind 
but that too little attention is being 
paid throughout the Hydro munici- 
palities and the Hydro System to 
voltage regulation and the giving of 
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are receiving only 90% of rated 
voltage. If now we operate this 
trahstormer “on wa: 6 Scape ween 
primary winding we shall deliver 
95% of rated voltage to the lamps, 
and deliver 105% of rated voltage 
at no load. Thus on peak when 
100% of lamp load is in service these 
are receiving 95% of rated voltage 
instead of 90% and at no load when 
few lamps are affected we deliver 
105% volts sinstead of 160%. 
Thus by the use of the tap we deliver 
better average service at the lamp 
than without. . 


wwe eyewear > 


Schwenger’s Paper 


SErViCE S160, Per Cent, speriect. Onmas 
near it as can be approached, both 
from a standpoint of interruptions 
and efficiency of distribution, which 
in the end means voltage regulation. 

Hydro municipalities, as a whole, 
have been faced with a very rapid 
expansion in the use of electric cur- 
rent. . The abnormal use oi motors. 
heating appliances, stoves, and other 
current-consuming devices, assisted 
by the abnormal demand during war 
time, has created a condition such 
that any distributing engineer or 
manager might well hesitate, if he 
could have seen four years in ad- 
Vance, Olelolaeen: 

This abnormal expansion exhibits 
itself in poor voltage regulation, lack 
of sufficient copper in a great many 
cases, which, however, was quite 
justified on account of high prices 
during the war period. Copper 
having reassumed reasonably normal 
figures, however, this paper fits in 
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with the now necessary demand of 
the consumer that they receive well- 
regulated, safe and reliable service. 

I wish to comment on one method, 
presumably approved of by the 
writer, which, in my experience, has 
never proved satisfactory to the 
average system, and that is the 
method of banking transformers on 
a supply bus in any particular dis- 
Tic Gliieaecit yee he dilicuity ol .re- 
newing primary fuses when some 
short circuit accident happens to 
blow first one fuse and then the 
balance, through overloading of the 
remainder, is sufficient to warrant 
this system being discarded, in my 
opinion. Rumors have come to us 
at various times, where this system 
has been adopted, of the troubles on 
a rainy night, of a number of trouble- 
men, distributed throughout several 
blocks, endeavoring to see signals 
from one troubleman to another by 
the method of waving a lantern, so 
that all fuses could be installed in- 
stantaneous, and thus holding the 
entire bank, several attempts being 
made before a successful termination 
is arrived at. 

The suggested method of primary 
parallel connecting with two trans- 
formers, multiple connected and 
placed in-series, is a very satisfactory 
system, and frequently is much 
better than placing a very heavy 
single transformer to.accomplish this 
purpose. 

The paper regarding choice of the 
feeder and main system, as compared 
to the single feeder system, might be 
further extended, as in practice the 
feeder and main system is not con- 
fined to a single street or one direc- 
tion only, but usually the feeder sup- 
plies a load at acommon centre, with 


radiating lines in four or five direc- 
tions, and in this way gives still 
better regulation than with the single 
feeder with many branches. 

A further consideration with re- 
gard to the feeder and main system, 
however, is that the lack of pole space 
in many municipalities must be taken 
into serious consideration, the single 
feeder system being much more 
economical of pole space than is the 
feeder and main system. 

With reference to the apparent 
recommendations in favor of three 
phase, four wire, 2,400 volt Star con- 
nected system, I have some criticism 
to offer. From the standpoint of 
economy of copper, there is no ques- 
tion but the conclusion is correct, but 
if we wish to consider economy of 
copper only, we might as well go to 
13,000 volts, as that will be still less 
costly of copper;-but it has. other 
difficulties. A system which carries 
2,400 volts to ground will, on the 
average, require to be constructed on 
at. least 5 it. longer<poles than a 
2,400 Volt ungrounded +: system. 
Little, if any trouble, is noticed from 
an ungrounded 2,400 volt system, as 
compared with the touching of small 
branches and twigs of the many trees 
in our municipalities to a grounded 
system, which invariably has the 
effect of injuring the trees and giving 
a lot of trouble, owing to grounds. 
Such trouble usually occurs on a wet 
and stormy night, when there is little 
chance of repairing it. I consider 
also that the grounded 2,400 volt 
system is easily double as dangerous 
for working on by linemen, when 
alive, as the 2,400 volt ungrounded 
system. Further consideration must 
be given to switch construction, 
switchboard insulation, and all of the 
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difficulties of operating the 2,400 volt 
grounded distribution system volt- 
age, 


Considered from a standpoint of 
progression of voltages, it would seem 
to me that the 4,o00 volt Star con- 
nected system is somewhat out of 
place. Starting with 110 volts and 
220 volts, also a working voltage for 
standard requirements at 550 volts, 
for certain purposes, we then, in 
stepping to 2,400 volts, have approxi- 
mately ten times the usual working 
current of 220 volts. 


The next jump, in reasonable pro- 
portion, would be 13,000 volts, rather 
than just double the voltage you 
have previously standardized, and, 
personally, I would prefer to work on 
13,000 volt ungrounded system to 
that of 4,000 volts with 2,400 volts to 
ground. 


Reference is also made to the 
operation of single phase voltage 
regulators, and I desire to voice the 


common statement of manufacturers 
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and operators when I say that single 
phase regulators are a source of 
trouble, whereas the three phase 
regulation on closed delta system has, 
in our minds, proved eminently satis- 
factory, provided proper care be 
given to balancing of loads on the 
various feeders, at all times of the 
day, which, I might state, we have 
had no difficulty in keeping in reason- 
able periect.. balance. wixererence 
might also be made to the fact that 
2,400 volt closed delta systems are 
much more standardized with the 
manufacturers for motor construc- 
tion, switching, and other purposes 
than is the Star connected system, 
and for this reason, together with the 
relative costs of the equipment re- 
quired on the two systems, I consider 
it advisable to retain the closed delta, 
2,400 volt method. | 

One other consideration I might 
mention is that where a system has 
been adopted, using the closed delta 
2,400 volts, that it would be every 
expensive to add the Star connected 
system, now that the equipment pro- 
vided for same would have to have 
the reserves for speedy operation in 
excess of what would be required for 
the 2,400 volt closed delta system; 
in other words, by running with one 
standard, the banks of transformers, 
switches and equipment, generally, 
would be capable of inter-switching, 
and of being replaced by one set of 
reserve equipment, which flexibility 
would be greatly lost by adopting 
two systems. 

Mr. J. G. Jackson, Hydro-Hlectric System; 

Chatham : 

Mr. Schwenger's paper is of a very 
interesting nature, and covers a sub- 
ject of extreme importance and of 
general interest. 
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Vowtake Up a-number of points 
developed in the paper in the order 
imeewoicietney- sare: treated: Itits 
apparent that, subject to the exami- 
nation of the character of the load- 
ing and possible unbalance, a very 
considerable reduction in the size of 
the neutral as compared to the outer 
conductors is permissible without 
interference with the character of the 
Service, except in installations. of: 
small capacity or serving a limited 
number of consumers. This is par- 
ticularly true owing to the fact that, 
although the extent of secondary net- 
works may for several reasons be 
restricted, all neutrals.of the same 
Sistem imaye with» penelit. pe -tied 
together, with a consequent con- 
siderable addition to the effective 
neutral capacity. Besides the in- 
creased effective neutral capacity, it 
is apparent also that the connection 
of all neutrals in a general network 
lessens life and fire hazard by the 
paralleling of all neutral grounds. 

The keeping of load records by 
means of the split core current trans- 
former is very desirable and useful. 
It is, unfortunately, the case, how- 
ever, that in a great many munici- 
palities having a preponderance of 
transformers of 10 K.W. and under 
the limitations of this apparatus 
lessens its usefulness. 

The advisability of assuming a 
loading of 150 per cent. for lighting 
transformers, even during the winter 
months, as a normal condition, owing 
to the consequent loss in efficiency 
and regulation at such times and 
the lessened reserve capacity, is one 
which would have to be considered 
very carefully, having regard to 
whether or not the extra losses due 
to overload add to the power pur- 


chased and also the extent to which 
the greater line transformer peak 
load losses might be offset by the im- 
provement of system power factor 
during periods of light load on such 
transformers resulting from the re- 
duction in transformer capacity con- 
nected. With the increasing use of 
electric ranges, it would appear to 
me to be good practice to install 
transformers for normal loading to 
full capacity only, during the period 
of maximum lighting load, with an 
allowance of approximately 33 1-3 
Der eCentsmOvctloadwor rances load 
occurring about noon. While it is 
evident that the range load may be 
great during the warm weather as in 
winter, the range peak is of shorter 
duration, and also does not seem as 
yet to have been coincident with the 
system peaks. 

I believe it has been fully demon- 
Strateds dS sincicatccme bivame Vin 
Schwenger, that the iron pipe trans- 
former or neutral ground is not re- 
liable alone, although I am of the 
opinion that where a general neutral 
network is used, with all grounds in 
parallel, a considerable degree of 
effectiveness can be got with this 
typer olgcround@) | shavesiound=sit 
possible to provide a comparatively 
cheap and very effective ground by 
the use of a sheet of No. 22 gauge 
toncan metal, 36 inches wide, and 
rolled in an open cylinder 8 inches 
in diameter. This ground may be 
inserted by the use of a boring tool 
to a depth of eight feet in ordinary 
soil as easily as the driving of a pipe, 
and can then be filled with charcoal, 
if desired, and rammed, thus spread- 
ing the cylinder, so that a good con- 
tact is gotten between the soil and 
the entire outer surface of six square 
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feet. These grounds have been used 
for four years and no trouble experi- 
enced, and a number of these grounds 
recently dug up have been found to 
be in excellent condition. 

With regard to the proposal that 
lighting transformers supplying a 
three-wire single phase secondary 
system be connected with the full 
secondary of each transformer on a 
single side of the 120/240 V. net- 
work or bus, while it may appear that 
a less area is affected in certain cases 
of secondary or transformer trouble, 
I am rather inclined to doubt the 
usefulness of this arrangement, not 
only because of the greater cost of 
transformers, due to the smaller sizes 
employed and the somewhat greater 
capacity required for the same load- 
ing, but also particularly because of 
the greater unbalance in voltage 
under unbalanced load conditions 
and because of the fact that, although 
the area affected by the trouble is 
lesséried: they probability wom. othe 
trouble proving sufficiently serious 
aS’ tO) Callse* an ifiterruption..to ser 
vice is very considerably increased 
due “to thestact< thats the capacity 
available to supply the excessive 
overload or burn off the trouble with- 
out the blowing of fuses is greatly 
reduced, it being evident that with 
the so-called series connection the 
overload must be taken care of by 
one-half the transformer primary and 
neat dissipating capacity (due to size 
of tank, etc.) which would have been 
available by the standard method. 
It may also be noted that localization 
of trouble can readily be effected 
when the three-wire secondary con- 
nection is employed. 

The question of feeder regulation 
and the comparison of the single 


feeder distributing throughout a part 
or all of its length and the system in 
which a centre of distribution is 
established with distributing mains is 
of especial interest. It is to be noted, 
however, that it is not always possi- 
ble to draw a distinction between the 
two types of feeder, owing to the 
location of heavy loads and the con- 
formation of streets. 


It appears to me, however, that 
the advantage of the simple feeder 
is more clearly established when it is 
remembered that the saving in regu- 
lator capacity and in pole space and 
labor makes it possible to provide a 
still greater effective weight of copper 
in the simple feeder, with consequent 
improvement in regulation and effi- 
ciency, aS compared with the feeder 
and main system. 

Mr. F.C. Adsett, Hytro-Electric Power 


Commission, Trenton. 


I think the 13,000 volt power leads 
for transmitting large voltages is 
nécessary in the larger citiesibutsl 
do not think Mr. Sifton’s request for 
a standardized policy is practicable. 
i noticed Uchat ines “paperen. a 
Schwenger allowed for a 50 per cent. 
overload on transformers. We have 
some range heating districts in Tren- 
ton=where ranges. are used a lotan 
the: mornings, andiwe havea pe 
very careful about not allowing an 
overload. I think about 5.7 of the 
consumers have ranges, and in one 
district over 25% of the consumers 
on a bank have ranges, which would 
change the conditions under which 
Toronto operates. 


Another advantage of the three- 
phase four-wire system is that in a 
large number of cases the primary 
running to an outside district allows 
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for emergencies such as we have been 
up against in the last few years. It 
is always necessary to have both 
phase wires on the three-phase 
system and have a neutral on the 
Seconcary = system, -and tun two 
transformers. I have had some con- 
MectiOonn with, tne: 13,000. volt: prim- 
aries, and they seem to serve the pur- 
pose better than a 41,000 three-phase 
wire, but for a small town the three- 
phased wire is better. 

I would like to.ask Mr. Schwenger 
what percentage of transformers are 
regulated on the line? 

Mr. Adsett made other remarks, 
but it was quite impossible for the 
reporter to hear them distinctly. 


Mr. H. C. Barber, Standard Underground 
Cable Co., Toronto : 


It is five or six years now since | 
was actively engaged in distribution 
work, and I realize that consider- 
able changes have taken place since 
that time, but the paper read by Mr. 
Schwenger and the discussion there- 
on have proved exceedingly interest- 
ing. 

One point which was brought up 
was the development of the heating 
load. Apparently the range load at 
noon is becoming a factor which must 
be considered, and it seems to me 
that the question of the fusing of 
transformers is one that will require 
some consideration. It is a point 
that I think would be really interest- 
ing to the transformer manufac- 
turers, because the arbitrary loading 
rating of transformers by their am- 
pere current carrying capacity is 
hardly correct for the two loads; that 
is, the question of the maximum 
lighting load in winter time as op- 
posed to the range load in summer 


time. For the same current carried 


in summer time as opposed to the 
winter time, you would get a much 
greater heating effect in the trans- 
former in the summer months. That 
is a point that might possibly require 
some consideration. 


Mr. W. H. Mulligan, Hydro-Electrie 
Power Commission : 
[es was | oleased@aye wither are 


Schwenger’s paper, particularly his 
reference to the location of the cut- 
outs between the transformer and 
the neutral, and I would like to ask 
if the installation of the cut-out on 
the neutral side of the transformer 
was the result of accidents happening 
to linemen in putting in the fuses on 
a short-circuited transformer. 

Mr. Schwenger also demonstrated 
a method of bringing down primary 
wires clear of poles, which is a very 
important feature. 

I would like to ask Mr. Schwenger 
or any other gentleman in the room 
their opinions about the sectional- 
izing of the lines in the towns. 

Mr. Schwenger: 

Regarding Mr. Sifton’s first ob- 
servation about the two mains in my 
paper. That was used merely for 
simplicity's sake. It was intended 
that the remark should apply to 
mains running in all directions from 
the centre of distribution, but for the 
purposes of calculation I used it to 
show the principle. It is very seldom 
the feeder is laid out in that way. 

Regarding the use of 2,200 volt 
motors, we try in Toronto, especially 
for new consumers, to use 4,100 volt 
equipment, and that is being done 
right along quite — satisfactorily. 
There is a point in connection with 
the use of 2,200 volt meters on delta 
connected feeders, where one line is 
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allowed to form an arc in the ground; 
it brings up “static stresses” in’ the 
motors themselves, which is not de- 
sirable. I recall one case of a motor 
which failed on account of the ground 
developing on one of the feeders like 
that. The investigation showed it 
was that ground that set up the 
stresses in the motor. That would 
not happen on a 4,100 volt motor. 
Should one of the lines ground, the 
switch at the station would kick out, 
and the emergency man would go 
out and find out what was wrong. 
It is a positive indication when you 
have a ground. 


Regarding the so-called destruc- 
tion of trees with 4,100 volts, I do 
not think I can bear Mr. Sifton out in 
that, because we have had just as 
much’. destruction: by =2;200™ volt 
feeders as by 4,100 volt feeders; 
there is no noticeable increase. 


Mr. Sifton made the statement 
that it would take six or seven at- 
tempts before one could successfully 
plug in a bank of transformers. That 
is not true with our system, because 
the maximum number we bank is 
four, and the maximum number of 
men we have on hand for emergency 
work is four; so there is no trouble 
in getting in any banks that blow 
their fuses. There was a time when 
we did experiment with large banks, 
and found it was not desirable to 
bank large numbers on account of 
just that trouble—the difficulty of 
getting them back into service again. 


Our experience with single-phase 
regulators shows that they are very 
good. There is no trouble with them, 
and that also applies with the three- 
phase regulator; but the point | 
wished to make was that you could 


not take care of any extra heavy load 
on one phase where three-phase regu- 
lators are used for some local load. 


In Toronto we find it desirable to 
use a 10 percent. regulator; we could 
not use the +% regulator that Mr. 
Sifton uses. Our variation on 13,000 
volts is somewhat more than Mr. 
Sifton mentions. Sometimes it goes 
up to 15 per cent. 


Regarding the pole line space being 
used up, we have not experienced any 
trouble with that arrangement. We 
find that the maximum number of 
feeders required in any one district 
can be carried by the pole line. The 
load is not concentrated to such an 
extent that more feeders are required 
on the pole line. 


I was very much interested to hear 
Mr. Jackson's experience with the 
Tonkin metal. We have not tried 
that, but have tried a carbon solu- 
tion, not a hollow but a solid solu- 
tion, buried in coke, and have found 
it inexpensive and very satisfactory. 
I have only had about two years’ 
experience with that, and cannot say 
they will work out better than the 
copper for long periods. We have 
dug up the copper and found it has 
disintegrated in some cases, due to 
the natural acids in the soil, and that 
is why we experimented with carbon. 
I will follow Mr. Jackson's suggestion 
to use Tonkin metal, and see what 
results we can get with it. 


In connection with the series con- 
nection of transformers, Mr. Jack- 
son brought out the point that a 
large number of small units would be 
used. That hardly applies with us, 
because our loads are large, and we 
use transformers with a minimum 
size of 15 kilowatts, which is not an 
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extra small transformer. We are 
rapidly standardizing on the 25-kilo- 
watt transformer. 

Mr. Jackson also mentioned there 
might be some difficulty in estab- 
lishing the centre of distribution, and 
also stated that in many cases you 
have to approximate one. That is 
quite true, but that is regarding the 
establishing of an approximate centre 
_of distribution; there is no difficulty 
in establishing that approximate 
centre of distribution and obtaining 
good regulation all over the feeder. 

Regarding the electric range loads, 
we find these loads do not coincide 
with the lighting loads, although in 
some cases they are larger than the 
lighting loads. In those cases we 
take readings at the range peak and 
not the lighting peak. We obtain 
that information from recording watt 
meters put on the secondaries of the 
ttansiormer, | We -keep™ a «map 
showing each range put.on, and as 
soon as it is put on, we make an in- 
vestigation, and use the load found 
to be the highest as the governing 
load on a bank. 

Regarding cut-outs, our experience 
is that the ordinary porcelain cut-out 
is not much good for anything over 
15 Or 20 amperes, and we are using 
quite a large number of enclosed 
fuses in metal boxes, and find them 
satisfactory. 

Latterly we have been using the 
oil cut-out for large capacities, and 
find them very good. In fact, they 
can be closed with safety under short- 
circuit conditions by the men with- 
out any danger at all. It has often 
been done, and the men are confident 
about them. 


Regarding Mr. Adsett’s remarks on 
the thawing out of water pipes, he 
mentioned the use of the 2,200 volt 
connection for the transformers. | 
might just give you our experience in 
thawing out water pipes. We do not 
use the primary voltage at all, but 
use the heavy secondary bus and 
transform down and thaw almost 
every, pipe im thescity im chau way. 
A very simple device is used, a small 
transformer of 44 volts hooked right 


_on to the bus; we find the capacity 


is ample for that purpose. 

I think my remarks on the range 
loads would answer Mr. Barber's 
question. We have found cases 
where the range load in any particu- 
lar district has run as high as four 
times the lighting load, but that be- 
comes the governing load for the 
two. 

Regarding the use of fuses on the 
neutral side of the transformers on 
the primary, we did instal those for 
safety purposes, but the men in bad 
weather, especially in the dark, have 
had some bad experiences with fuses 
blowing up.in their hands, and where 
two are used, the arc is taken on a 
closed plug, as the blowout is made 
there, and the men are in a safe con- 
dition. 

The sectionalizing of the lines be- 
comes an easy feature where a feeder 
and main system is used, because at 
the centre of distribution you have 
four, five or six mains running away, 
and each one of those can be con- 
trolled by a small wing-nut connec- 
tion fuse or a very easily unwrapped 
connection, and we find it very use- 
ful in that way. 
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Report of the Secretary 


I beg to report a satisfactory in- 
crease in our membership since last 
year. The total paid-up member- 
ships are as follows: 


CIENT VES IS severe etre: eee Os 
xCommercial Members. 34 
Of the Utilities 20 are new mem- 
bers and are as follows: _ 
Goderich, Aylmer, Ayr, Elmira, 
Exeter, Milton, Palmerston, Petrolia, 
St: Marys, Simcoe; Pavistock sot 
George, Wellesley, Brantford Town- 
ship, Leamin&ton, Kingsville, Essex, 
Harrow, Amherstburg, Fenelon Falls, 
Picton, Kingston, Orillia, Mount 
Forest, Cannington and Chesley. 
Seven Utilities who were members 
during 1918 have not renewed their 
membership for this year, and have, 
therefore, been dropped from our list. 
They are: Hensall, Port Dalhousie, 
Sts Jacobs; "stirling ms Orangery ile! 
Woodville and Sunderland. 


We have, therefore, a net gain over 
1918 of 19 member Utilities. 


Of the commercial memberships, 
18 were elected at the January Con- 
vention in Toronto. One other com- 
pany that was elected at that time 
has not paid the fee for membership, 
and has not, therefore, been included 
as a member in good standing. The 
company in question is the Utility 
Electric Mfg. Co. of Welland. Six- 
teen companies have expressed their 
desire to take commercial member- 
ship in this Association, and have 
advanced us the amount of dues for 
this year, on my assurance that they 
would be accepted by the Associa- 
tion at this Convention. These com- 
panies have all been supplied with 
credentials to permit their repre- 


sentatives attending this Conven- 
tion. A great many if not all, of 
them are represented here to-day, a 
number taking part in the exhibit 
downstairs. The following com- 
panies are, therefore, submitted for 
election as commercial members: — 
Addressograph Sales Co., Toronto. 
Burroughs Adding Machine of - 
Canada. Wtd:. Lorento: 
Canada Wire and Cable Co., Limi- 
ted, Toronto. 
Crown Electric Mie..Gos limited: 
Brantford. 
The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
of Canada, Limited, Hamilton. 
Jefferson, Glass (Con. Eimited a he- 
ronto. 
Lowe Martin Go., Vimiteds. he- 
ronte. 
Majestic Electric Supplies, Limi- 
ted, Toronto. 
McClary Mfg. Co., London. 
Moloney Electric Co. of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto. 
Munderloh & Co., Limited, Mont- 
real. 
Rogersrk lectric, Co. slimited alos 
ronto. 
Rose & O'’Hearn, Toronto. 
Sangamo Electric Co. of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto. 

Standard Underground Cable Co. 
of Canada, Limited, Toronto. 
Superior Electrics Limited, Pem- 

broke. 


Membership cards have _ been 
issued as follows: 
Class tA ae ke 0 eae et 
Glass Bis e. ae nS 
ASSOCIATE meen, 52 
Commerctalo, ses ae 114 
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In addition to one Class A member- 
ship card being issued for each mem- 
ber utility, two have been issued to 
the O.M.E.A., and one to the Mana- 
ger for the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission located in Peterborough. 

Since the January Convention, a 
number of men have entered the em- 
ploy of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, whose duties 
are such as to make their attendance 
at our Conventions desirable. Asso- 
ciate cards have been issued to them 
and to some others desiring admis- 
sion, so as to avoid complications as 
to their attending this Convention 
prior to their election. The following 
names are submitted for election as 
Associates: 


D. J. McAuley. 
B. Mulholland. 


agleton. 
J. W. Millar. 
W. J. Montgomery. 


(x) This Report has been revised to 
include new commercial members as 
reported to Convention in a supple- 
mentary report, and also one paid in 
1918 and credited to 1910. 


Ae 


Convention Notes 


‘le Gaxsays.Eriesnores too loud. 


Early hours of morning, 40 miles 


per hour, no headlights. Going 
some. 
Flat oONSs ineaice Cream suits. 


Others because much in evidence. 


Room with bath. Door locked on 
insices » Ask LG: 


Stripped to the belt. No, the con- 


test was quite friendly. 


5.00 a.m.: What are you getting 
upeso-eanty. tor? ..l am not; just 
going to bed.” 


Eisey found an empty water jug 
effective in proving who was asleep. 


Vhreetoweres recisterea ine two 
rooms; four slept there. Was that 
honest? 

George D. is after the scalp of the 
man who said the Niagara Inn is a 
quiet place. 


A. G. cannot see why neglect to 
register should upset the whole hotel 
accounting system. 


Does anyone know whether that 
police sergeant returned the dollar? 


Some found the water on the New 
York side of the river more palatable 
than on the Ontario side. 

M. J.: “Why is the water below 
Cheshalls-sOvonecns as) eval eetes 
cause it has just come over. | 
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Financial Report 


Balanceson Lands Reprudry St 616 On ee Sa TOAe 02 
Received: 
4 Municipalities sat 35o200r ans. ares: $200.00 
5 i (225 OO ster baaune Was Ce, 
II u (7, aS OC nae del a 105.00 
14 ce SS PeTOV Oo ae ance iear 140.00 
18 erat eyes 135 500 
20 5.00 130.700 
i] LOO Knee ae 54.00 
33. Commerciale emipensnips a mages ate 330.00 
inners Ricketts sits ede eee creche eee L700 
13600800 


D1,500..02 


Disbursements: 
SLAGIONeryoanes! Tintin Creer etna nn Come © 
Exchance.On neces iene a em nate Tie Be 
Expenses ole xecuitin € a 1 ei ean en eee: 164.33 
Convention: 
IVIUISIC ATR on See tere ee Eee, tee mae [450 
Dineen: Ry aceeer taper nate 187.00 
SCENO SLADE: Re oh! wee tens Ge eee 20.00 
SUPPliesmOnWantenh ye ais ee isos 
OPADIIEOIY. aig seas aes seins eee ee ee N35 2Co 


Balanceson Fland. 243261, el mae ays ee oe Ser 
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Riis GAINES. 


CHIPPEWA DEVELOPMENT ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


BIAY ERO | ee Nie 2 Dey Dye See ey A Rea OAS ae oer Elan Pei «At ahks: 
Ivobinson ()r bseeu 14 Gro Ae ae LO. Ome 
@iarinsgpba ee: Teen Oneal ta Rg 9) ae Wad Peas an A 
IDickinsons(s oem IO Xeeex ee ie Ie ee Tee hehe 
PxTAGIheW Sat low Jews cOnt ok CuAO TALE ONO G ens ONE RO eG 
OMCs ula) Maen CeO Oreex eee Oe Tel itor ant | 
IMeCeiget( Grea. 7 em O e226 7a 59S ns SO TG on Sao 
flonspercer, (Gi). 9.6 O Wao 4 ies (Cokes Aa Oere © 
Be Ur Sa Net) aa as On x eS Uwe trl Aon Ae Dee CenO 
Edmundson.( lb: F.). (Cote) Dy ok ast KORY ha) hae Pace 

ees Sha seme Awe OL TOP tO AS Sig Paethe ayo Mate, POS: 


ASSOGTA TION OF MUNICIPARV EWP EG TRIGAL 


ENGINEERS 

PAGEL IG Kan 3) on) icaal sO. O I O Av SS Lge Oung 53 en Vleet 
ce Orta) Martine 8 eo O I O 7TH SE RALC RN 9h eS tomes | 
Keoulose(ual>. \naes ce x O68 O Apis Oem OF Ore | 
Coopero5s) HO * I 5 Vian seen WT One ee oh 
‘Ea ise A Coad bee eaten O ss O 27 JE OMGOhW 2 ie Re Omie 
Pe ine ele t Et ye 207 se O x Bi One Oia t tee Owe 
aon oiris. ees yr: O O x Za HONONen ORME 
Bassas) ae teen O On) She Orgs Or aa nus Oats 2 
acter Nols, ear. 2 CoA TAO Sec ee na Oy CO, Cam) 

shotalsween. css Oh On RO? VCr Weil” Ow Om wate Omer 
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St. Lawrence System 


Power was delivered to the To- 
ronto Paper Co., Cornwall, for the 
first time on June roth. This com- 
pany will be increasing their load 
from time to time. 
that in a short time their require- 
ments will be from 750 to 1,000 H.P. 


A tie line between the Rideau and 
St. Lawrence Systems is being con- 
sidered. Investigation of the cost of 
this and advisability of installing 
same is being made. 


It is expected 


Rideau System 


Power is being delivered to High 
Falls for construction purposes from 
the Rideau System. 


Demnreies 


The municipality is negotiating 
withthe. Pembroke. Electriguiziann 
Company for the purpose of im- 
proving their street lighting and in- 
stalling a pedestal system in the 
business section. Assistance is being 
rendered by the Commission to the 
municipality. 
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NIAGARA SYSTEM 
25 Cycles 


ACtONG cece eee 
Ailsa Craig 
Ancaster 


Aylmer 


Barton Township .... 
Beachville 
Biddulph Township 
Blenheim 
Bolton 

Bothwell 
Brampton 
Brantford 
Brantford Township 
Breslau 
Brigden 
Burford 
Burford Township .. 
Buregessville 
Caledonia 
Chatham 
Chippewa 
Clinton 
Comber 
Dashwood 
Delaware 
Dereham Township 
Dorchester 


Drayton 


Embro 


Exeter 
Fergus 


Forest 
Galt 
Georgetown 
Goderich 


Granton 
Guelph 
Hagersville 
Hami'lton 
Harriston 
Hensall 

Hespeler 
Highgate 
Ineersoll 
Kitchener 
Lamketh 
Listowel 
London 

London Township .. 
Louth Township 
Lucan 


Merriton 
Milton 
Milverton 
Mimico 
Mitchell 
Moorefield 
Mount Brydges 
New Hamburg 
New Toronto 
Niagara Falls 
Niagara-on-the-Lake 
Norwich 


Scecsesscucvscchungescccnc== 


See eee eee errr 


Norwich N. Township.... 
Norwich S. .Township.... 


Oil Springs 
Otterville 

Palmerston 
Paris 
Retroliawe= eee 
?lattsville 
Point Edw: d 


sreece 


morte Oredituese cee 1,179 
Porte Dalhousiemens ns 1,318 
IROLtes tan Gye eee 831 
Preston 2c. on eee 4,949 
[RTAN COLONIE tte ee 600 
Ridsetovsn ee eee 2,080 
Rockwood eee 650 
Rodney eee 626 
Sani ivy1 Cher eeee nese 3,007 
Sarnia.) Oks eee 12,323 
Searborough Township.. 5,525 
Seaforth hs vesse se 2,075 
SN COC Mee ree 4,032 
SpE el dee ee eee 422 
Sta Catherinesmss= 17,917 
St Georvemoe se ne 600 
Sta Jidcobs= a ee 400 
Ste Marys) ee ee 3,960 
SS Game O11 See eee ee 17,216 
Stamford Township 8,418 
SUL At Onc eae eee ees 
Sites hsv eee eee 2,816 
Streetsville: 23252... 500 
MaviStoc kamen. ene 974 
Piast eS Or. Cl eee eee 504 
eRhamesville mes eeeeenns 742 
itor calcu eee ne eee 250 
Til bur vege ee eee 1,605 
hillsonbuccw eee 3,059 
MOTONTOME cee eee eee ee 460,526 
Toronto Township ........ 5,008 
Townsend Township 3,268 
Vaughan Township ...... 4,059 
VV etl Ke rvinill] apes eee 5,349 
iWallacebun cae ee 4,107 
Wii terdow, ees see eee 696 
Wiatertordam see nes 1,027 
Wiaterloow ee 5,091 
Waterloo Township ...... 6,538 
Win Cl ORO Mate or rors 1,115 
Wiellandige- 20 ee 7,905 
Wiest Zornes ees 708 
Weellesley)” [e.o ee 583 
Wiestoiniie ese ek eee 2,283 
Wilt Sorat ee es 26,524 
VWioodbridech=s === 615 
Woodstock  .u.......2....eeeeeeee 10,004 
SVV iS ONO 11.077 ce ee ee ene 526 
TARE Chee 450 


Total 1,060,915 
SEVERN SYSTEM 


60 Cycles 
AIstont es) ee eos Heo 
Barrie, feito epee eee ne 6,866 
Becton 2 ee ee 588 
Bradtordiee ee 946 
Coldwaterme a 617 
Coline wooden 7,010 
Cookstown “=... 635 
Creemores =e 599 
I lmvalem es ese ee 775 
Midland se 7,109 
Orillia: 4s ee 7,448 
Penta nc mms eee 3,672 
Sorte VlcNicho meee sees 500 
Stayner eee 990 
FRhorntonimeg se eee 250 
MRatvenliia Tlmme-e see es 557 
Wictoriam harbor 1,542 
Waubaushene  ................ 600 
Total 41,941 

WASDELL’S SYSTEM 

60 Cycles 
Beavertongee snes 821 
BLOCH etree te: ere re tee 215 
Cannington wee ee 746 
Ruepaolerl pave! 5s tecasceeneeee 570 
Wioodvillewe 357 
Total 2,709 

NIPISSING SYSTEM 

60 Cycles 
Callandert = = ees 650 
IND ISS roe eee ee eee 400 
WiOiANe TEA snc ececeeenceee 9,651 
IPR OWASS a Tene orn ee 572 
Motaluee lleaiic 


MUSKOKA SYSTEM 
60 Cycles Pop. 
Gravenhurst ee 1,600 
ELUM tS vill epee eee 2,135 
Total 3,130 
EUGENIA SYSTEM 
60 Cycles 
‘Al tOnte re ee 700 
Artemesia Township .... 2,396 
ATC Ue eee en oes 1,008 
Chatsworth ee 286 
Chiésleyi pet ha ees wee 1,860 
Ur cla) kee eee 750 
Durham ee ees 1,520 
Tn wOO dee eee eee 500 
Eleshento nie: seers eee 428 
Grand Vialleyas eee 5S6 
Hanover ae ee oe eee 3,010 
HOIStGiny see ee ee 285 
Horning: Se Mills ees 3 0 
Markdale guy ee 904 
Mountwhorestu se 1,871 
INGUStad ta gee ee eee 470 
Orangeville ee 2,381 
Owenee Sound seas 11,819 
Shelburne sees 1,018 
"Ral Qabvese ee ee eee ee 620 
Total 33,057 
OTTAWA SYSTEM 
60 Cycles 
Ottawa se eee 109,561 
PORT ARTHUR SYSTEM 
60 Cycles 
Porte arnthure 15,224 
CENTRAL ONTARIO SYSTEM 
60 Cycles 
Belleille= 12,080 
Bowman lle ees 3,545 
Brie hto nee ee 1,278 
Coboutear = eee 4,457 
Colborne? -22 ee 811 
Deseronto (22) ee 2.061 
GNSS (Oly eee 222260) 
Dindsay. ete eo: 
MadoGsee 22a aes i 
Milli brookge = ee 746 
INA DANECC = eee, 2,881 
INew. bur hie ees 444 
INewcastlew se 690 
Omemee see 446 
OVONO Ree ee eee 709 
Oshawa oo ee eee 8,812 
Peter boron 28,996 
(ROGGE OPC meet eer 4,486 
Stir lin ores weet eee ee 823 
‘Trentongr eee 5,1°9 
TW. CG Gi. 3 ae eee 1,350 
Wihitby so eee 2,902 
Totaleilesniks 
ST. LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
60 Cycles 
Brockvallemeee seers 9,473 
Chesterval lene 8F8 
Prescott eet ee 2,6°0 
MAGUUINE WTA ODER cence 100 
Wiinchesterie tee 1,042 
Total 14,1138 
RIDEAU SYSTEM 
60 Cycles 
Ort he eee ee ee 3.3508 
Simuithiseekiall sees 6,115 
Total 9,473 
ESSEX COUNTY SYSTEM 
60 Cycles 
PNTNNS TRI OVOU ES creo oseecencee 1,990 
Canarduhiiviense. see FO 
Cottam eee eee 109 
SSO carers te eee ene 4? 9) 
Harrow) Gece eee 315 
Kamesv tlle meccsscescsscsee see Gos 
Teams tO nee eee 3,604 
Total 9,181 


